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The Asian Defense Pact 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION WOULD CALL FOR COUNTER-ACTION BY UNITED STATES 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State 
Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., September 15, 1954 


eight nations met to create unity for security and peace 
in Southeast Asia and the Southwestern Pacific. 

This unity was something that the United States had long 
sought. Four years ago I negotiated security treaties with 
Australia and New Zealand and with the Philippines. But we 
all knew that that was not enough; so these treaties called for 
“the development of a more comprehensive system of regional 
security in the Pacific area.” 

President Eisenhower, in his peace address of April 16, 
1953, called for “united action” to meet the threat of aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia. Last March I repeated that appeal. 

The President and I had hoped that unity could be forged 
in time to strengthen the negotiating position of the free 
nations during the Indochina phase of the Geneva conference. 
However, this proved impracticable. 

The Geneva outcome did, however, confirm the need for 
unity. So, last week, Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States met together. We negotiated as full and equal 
partners; and in the end signed a treaty for defense against 
both open armed attack and against internal subversion. 


O UR quest for peace took us last week to Manila. There 


SUBVERSION PERIL MET 


The treaty provides that in the case of aggression by armed 
attack, each of the countries will act to meet the common 
danger. A council is established for consultation with regard 
to military and other planning. 

The treaty recognizes also the danger of subversion and 
indirect aggression. It deals with this difficult problem more 
explicitly than any other security treaty that has been made. 
In this respect, the treaty represents an important forward 
step, because subversion and indirect aggression have been the 
principal tools of international communism. 

The treaty provides that, if any party believes that the 


integrity of the treaty area is menaced by other than armea 
attack, the parties shall consult immediately to agree on meas- 
ures to be taken for the common defense. These measures 
will, of course, never involve intervention in the purely inter- 
nal affairs of another state. 

The United States was in a special position at Manila be- 
cause it was the only one of the signatories which did not have 
territorial interests in the treaty area. For the others, the 
pact was not only an anti-Communist pact, but also a regional 
pact. Therefore it dealt with any and all acts of aggression 
which might disturb the peace of the area. However, on 
behalf of the United States we stipulated that the only armed 
attack in the area which we would regard as necessarily dan- 
gerous to our peace and security would be a Communist armed 
attack. 

Any significant expansion of the Communist world would, 
indeed, be a danger to the United States, because international 
communism thinks in terms of ultimately using its power 
position against the United States. Therefore, we could hon- 
estly say, using the words that President Monroe used in 
proclaiming his doctrine, that Communist armed aggression 
in Southeast Asia would, in fact endanger our peace and 
security and call for counter-action on our part. The treaty 
recognizes the importance of economic welfare. But it does 
not commit the United States to any “handout” program. We 
agree to cooperate in the development of economic measures 
which will promote economic and social well-being. Congress 
this year had the vision to see that there might be special needs 
in Southeast Asia. So, by the Mutual Security Act, Congress 
has already provided a fund to be available in this area. Part 
of it will no doubt be spent to assist the free Governments 
of Southeast Asia. 

However, the treaty builds no economic walls. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint such nations as Japan, Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon and India remain important. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The treaty area is defined as the territory of the member 
states in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific. A protocol 
also extends the treaty benefits to Cambodia and Laos and the 
free territory of Vietnam. The Indochina armistice created 
obstacles to these three countries becoming actual parties to 
the treaty at the present time. The treaty will, however, to the 
extent that is practicable, throw a mantle of protection over 
these young nations. 

This Manila pact represents a considerable accomplishment. 
I would have ieee glad if it had come earlier. But it is 
definitely better now than never. 

Of course, treaties ate not self-operative. The signature of 
a treaty does not of itself have any miraculous effect. There 
have to be ratifications and there has to be a genuine will 
to carry out the treaty purposes. 

I befieve that the Manila pact will, in fact, make a sub- 
stantial contribution to preserve free governments in South- 
east Asia and to prevent communism from rushing on into 
the Pacific area, where it would seriously threaten the defense 
of the United States. 


PaciFIC CHARTER SET UP 


We considered at Manila how to implement the treaty. One 
possibility was to create a joint military force. However, I 
explained that the United States’ responsibilities were so vast 
and so far-flung that we believed that we would serve best, 
not by ear-marking forces for the particular areas of the Far 
East, but by deveioping the deterrent of mobile striking puwer, 
plus strategically placed reserves. 

This viewpoint was accepted. Thus, the treaty will not 
require us to make material changes in our military plans. 
These plans a'ready call for our maintaining at all times power- 
ful naval and air forces in the western Pacific capable of strik- 
ing at any agyres-or by means and at places of our choosing. 
The deterrent power we thus create can protect many, effec- 
tively as it protects one. 

In addition to agreeing to and signing the Manila pact, there 
was also drawn up and signed a declaration known as the 
“Pacific Charter.” This proclaimed certain basic principles in 
relation to the right of ples to self-determination, self- 
government and independence. 

This Pacific Charter was the idea of President Magsaysay of 
the Philippine Republic. He is a distinguished fighter for 
freedom against communism, and he felt it very important 
that our Manila conference should make clear that we were 
seeking the welfare of the Asian peoples and we were not 
promoting ‘‘colonialism.” 

In my opening address to the conference, I emphasized 
that one of the most effective weapons of communism was to 
pretend that the Western powers were seeking to impose 
colonialism on the Asian peoples. I said we must make it 
abundantly clear that we intend to invigorate independence. 
“Only thus,” I said, ‘‘can the West and the East work together 
in true fellowship.” 

This Manila conference faced up to that issue. It was the 
first conference where representative nations of Asia and of 
the West sat down together to work out a program of mutual 
security. The result was the Pacific Charter which, in ringing 
terms, dedicates all the signatories to uphold the principles of 
self-determination, self-government and independence for all 
countries whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake 
its responsibilities. 


INTIMIDATION BY VIOLENCE 


Whenever there arises in Asia a power that wants to con- 
quer others, it adopts the motto: “Asia for the Asians.” The 
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Japanese, when they were dominated by their war lords, used 
that slogan. Today the Soviet and Chinese Communists have 
adopted it. They want to prevent the free countries of Asia 
from getting the help they need to preserve their independence. 

The Pacific Charter, on which the East and the West did 
meet, may well prove to be the most momentous product of 
the conference. 

The Communists’ attitude was shown, during the conference 
by vicious propaganda attacks and even more significantly by 
new military activity in a nearby area. Apparently they hoped 
to intimidate the members of our conference and perhaps 
prevent some from signing the security pact. 

Efforts to intimidate by violence are typical of the Com- 
munist technique. 

When the Korean armistice negotiations were reaching their 
climax, the Chinese Communists opened their bloodiest assault 
against the United Nations position in Korea. 

Once it has been agreed to discuss peace in Indochina, the 
Communist force of Ho Chi Minh, backed by Communist 
China, opened their murderous assault on Dienbienphu. 

And as the Manila conference opened, the Chinese Com- 
munists opened their artillery fire on Quemoy, an island which 
has been part of free China ever since the end of World 
War II and which was only about 400 miles distant from 
the Philippines. 

This effort to intimidate the Manila conference was a total 
failure. All of the participants signed the Manila pact and 
the Pacific Charter with confidence that in so doing they were 
adding to their own security. 

Now, the Soviet Foreign Office has just issued a lengthy 
statement denouncing the Manila pact. It particularly com- 
plains of Article 4, which provides for united resistance to 
armed attack and political subversion. The Soviet statement 
says that the Chinese Communists also do not like the pact. 


SOVIET AMBITION REVEALED 


The Manila pact is directed against no government, against 
no nation and against no people, It is directed only against 
aggression. The fact that the Communists find that objection- 
able is tragically revealing of their ambitions. 

The United States at Manila impressively showed national 
unity. The three plenipotentiary delegates to the conference 
were H. Alexander Smith, Republican, Senator from New Jer- 
sey; Michael J. Mansfield, Democrat, Senator from Montana; 
and I. Both Senators are members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and are thoroughly familiar with Far Eastern 
matters. Thus the Executive and the Senate and both political 
parties took part in the negotiation and the consummation of 
the treaty. I am greatly indebted to the contribution which 
both Senators made to the successful outcome of the con- 
ference. 

The theme of our conference was greater security through 
greater unity. We need that unity not only as among nations 
but also within our own nation. It is healthy to have two 
political parties which compete for the right to represent the 
nation. It is also important that that competition should stop 
at the water's edge so that, when we face others, we do so 
as a united nation. That has been our developing tradition 
and the Manila conference added to that tradition a new and 
a worthy chapter. 








VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The State of the Armed Forces 


WE MUST PROMOTE BOTH NATIONAL STRENGTH AND COLLECTIVE STRENGTH 


By ADMIRAL ARTHUR RADFORD,Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Delivered at the National Convention, The American Legion, Washington, D. C., August 30, 1954 


OMMANDER CONNELL, Distinguished Guests, and 
C Legionnaires: 

It is a rare tribute to be invited before a group of Ameri- 
cans who exemplify so well the development and leadership 
of our great country. The Legion is an alert and vigorous 
organization with a long and active intrest in military affairs. 
Accordingly, it is my purpose today to give you a brief report 
on the state of our Armed Forces. 

As citizens and veterans, undoubtedly you realize that our 
Armed Forces cannot be put on a shelf and forgotten. These 
forces are a substantial element in our national life. They 
are one of our country’s most important assets. If they are 
to carry out national policy and provide for our national 
security, it requires not only your interest and mine, but our 
time and our service. 

History has shown us that a nation most likely to survive 
is one that proceeds most intelligently from the lessons of 
the past, to the right analysis of the future. It is one that is 
alert and vigorous in guarding its interests before the act of 
war. It is one that gives the best consideration to the hard 
facts of the world situation and to new developments. It is 
the nation with resolution and determination, faith and unity, 
and an unshakable inner strength. 

The specific measures we take to guard the military security 
of the United States are, of course, greatly influenced by the 
mature of the threat. The threat today is that of militant 
international Communism. Some of the broader international 
aspects of that threat were just described to you by President 
Eisenhower. 

The military part of that threat is a very considerable and 
rapidly growing menace. It has massive power—on land, 
on the sea, and in the air. It is deployed widely and could 
strike out in any direction at any time, and it sometimes does. 
And now, it too has nuclear weapons, on a scale substantially 
phead of the schedule we once forecasted for their program. 

In brief, as I see the picture, there is nothing to indicate 
any reduction in the threat which the Soviet Union continues 
to hold over Free Nations. 

On the contrary, there is every evidence that the diabolical 
forces of Communism are committed irrevocably to a struggle 
for control of the Free World. Their struggle is not static. 
It is on the move, engulfing more and more territory and 
people, year after year. It creates maliciously a series of serious 
situations which pose to us courses of action, many of which 
are unpleasant or have definite disadvantages for us. 

In essence, the military planners are confronted with a 
double-barreled preparedness problem. We must be ready 
for termendous counteroffensive blows in event of a global 
war; and we must be ready for lesser military actions in local 
hot-spots when and as directed by our Government. In other 
words, we must cultivate and promtoe both national strength 
and collective strength. 

To fulfill these double-barreled requirements, we really do 
many things—too many to discuss here in only a few brief 
minutes. One of our more important lines of action is this: 
It is the tailored development of combat-ready United States 
Armed Forces which will give us a sturdy military posture 
over the long-term future. These forces must constitute the 


most effective contribution, first to national security, and second 
to the balanced collective strength of Free Nations. 

Naturally, with the passage of time, many changes take 
place in our Armed Forces. Military security requirements 
change with the shifts in the world’s distribution of power 
and with scientific developments. We have advanced beyond 
the age of Minutemen, and one can no longer pick up a rifle 
and run to the bridge at Concord. Modern war is a tremen- 
dous product of the industrial age—of men, money, and 
machines. And, Legionnaires, “‘the greatest of these is men” 
—men with devotion and determination to meet the respon- 
sibilities of Freedom. 

As a consequence, the Armed Services of the United States, 
and the officials who direct them, are bending every effort to 
make sure that: although our forces may sometimes be “ex- 
ceeded in quantity,” they shall never be “excelled in quality.” 
Our best chance of matching totalitarian manpower is by hav- 
ing superior quality manpower supplied with superior weapons. 

In pursuit of this all-important “quality,” we have to do 
more than just keep up with the international Joneses. We 
have to devise, develop, test, and produce equipment superior 
to that produced by any other nation. We have to evaluate 
and re-evaluate our requirements, and demonstrate the imagi- 
nation and realism that will keep our forces paced with chang- 
ing needs and changing techniques. These things we do best 
—with your help, and with the help of others like you. 

The basic decision has been taken “to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at 
places of our own choosing.” It was enunciated by Secretary 
of State Dulles in January of this year. 

This policy still stands. It is not a policy that necessarily 
commits us to instant massive retaliation against all forms of 
aggression. This is far from being the case. It is the policy 
of having a persuasive power to help preserve the peace. 

The key words to the policy are “a great capacity” and also 
“by means and at places.” They signify that, in our defense 
planning today, we regard it as important to have a capacity to 
retaliate instantly at the proper place by whatever military means 
are best suited to the situation at the time. If confronted by 
hostile aggression, we do not intend to let the enemy pick 
the battle conditions which are best suited to him. We are 
not depending exclusively upon any one weapon, or any one 
Service, nor are we anticipating one kind of a war. Instead, 
we are depending upon the combined and varied capabilities 
of all the Armed Services. 


FORCES 


I believe that in our Armed Forces, we have the most 
versatile and imaginative soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
in the world. They have out-fought our enemies in the past 
and, if need be, they can do so again—if we have properly 
equipped, trained, and supported them. 

The Army is a ready force of more than nineteen divisions 
plus eighteen regiments. At the moment, nearly one-half of 
its strength is deployed overseas. The Seventh Army is if 
Europe with our NATO allies, deployed along one part of 
the Iron Curtain. The Eighth Army is in Korea with the UN 
forces, along another part of that Curtain. Elements of that 
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ARTHUR RADFORD 


Army will soon be redeployed in accordance with the policy 
announced by the President last December. 

At home, the Army maintains in strategic reserve a force 
of eight divisions—infantry, armored, and airborne. These 
é'visions, together with their supporting forces, are in con- 
stant training—training that is geared to making them combat- 
ready for taking to the field in any climate, anywhere, and at 
any time. They also test new wea and battlefield tech- 
niques, the best of which are adopted to insure that the critical 
ingredient of “quality” is ever present in our Army of today. 


Indicative of the Army’s new weapons is the NIKE anti- 
aircraft missile with which a substantial number of its anti- 
aircraft battalions will soon be i These battalions 
form a fundamental part of our air defense. Another is the 
280 mm gun which has made its appearance in our operating 
forces overseas. This weapon, together with the free rockets, 
guided missiles, and new combat vehicles becoming available 
to the field commanders, are forerunners of a continuing 
stream of improved materiel which will insure that our Army 
is a potent force for defense as well as for counterattack. 


The Navy has more than 1100 operating ships and nearly 
10,000 active aircraft in service. It is adding new and modern 
aircraft to its strength at the rate of about $2 billion a year. 
It has a long-range shipbuilding program which will add new 
modern and unique destroyer-leader type vessels, guided mis- 
sile ships, nuclear submarines, and four fast attack aircraft 
carriers of the new 57,000-ton FORRESTAL class. It will 
also modernize many of its older carriers and other ships. 


The Navy is silently and scientifically increasing its anti- 
submarine warfare capabilities to deal with the submarine 
menace. Its atomic weapon delivery capability within its car- 
rier task forces is increasing. In fact, real emphasis is being 
given to the maintenance of a powerful and flexible offensive 
striking power built around mobile and self-sufficient, fast 
carrier task forces. 

The Marine Corps is a compact mobile force with high 
esprit. It includes three divisions and three Marine air wings, 
along with other combat-support units. There is little that I 
need to say about the Marines. Suffice it to say, they are ever- 
ready to contribute their share to the defense of Freedom, 
any time, and any place where it may be challenged. 

The Air Force, with its 115 wings this year, and 137 wings 
programmed for June 1957, represents a powerful force for 
either peace or war. It has long-range Strategic Air Forces, 
Tactical Air Forces, and Air Defense Forces. It takes into full 
account our great and growing number of nuclear weapons, 
and our primary defense requirement that we be able to 
deliver, quickly and effectively, a massive counterblow. Its 
program for introducing guided missiles into our inventory 
has started. In addition, it is introducing supersonic jet fighters 
into its forces, developing pilotless bombers, and increasing 
the performance capabilities of its bomber forces. 

In all, our defense program gives considerable emphasis to 
our national air strength, but it does not do so at the expense 
of other vital combat arms and services. The new program 
provides a goal for 1957 of almost 40,000 aircraft, more than 
half of which will be jet, and it provides for continued 
modernization of the present aircraft inventory. 


RESERVES 


Last, but never least, are the Reserves upon whom our 
national security is so greatly dependent. They are the suc- 
cessors to the Minute-men of the past. We have always de- 
pended upon small Regular forces, backed up by a trained 
American citizenry. 
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No one questions the validity of the requirement for strong 
Reserves. The lessons we have learned in the past 15 years 
are apparent. Today, however, our Reserve forces are not 
adequate to meet the needs of our national security. If we 
are to be prepared to fight a war utilizing our Reserves, we 
must have Reserves which are organized, trained, and adminis- 
tered so as to be effective in any kind of an emergency. For 
this, we need more than just trained individuals; we must 
have complete organizations which can begin functioning on 
very short notice. 

Thus, the Department of Defense is studying the matter 
with a view to implementing actions in the near future which 
will improve the effectiveness and readiness of Reserves. I 
anticipate that the next twelve months will see svusne improve- 
ment in this important aspect of our security planning. 


CONTINENTAL DF¥ENSE 


The defense of the United States against enemy air attack 
is of special importance. Our present capability to prevent 
such attacks is not what we want it to be, but it is being in- 
creased significantly. Of course, our counteroffensive capability 
is still an essential and effective portion of our air defense 
capability. 

Today our system of air defense emphasizes not only this 
capability to strike back and counter the enemy blows, but it 
also emphasizes improving the defense of our own geographi- 
cal areas. We are establishing a joint Continental Air Defense 
Command composed of elements from all Services to develop 
what can be described as rings of defense against enemy 
aircraft. It will operate on an around-the-clock alert status. 

In addition, we are continuing to collaborate with our 
Canadian neighbors who share with us responsibility for the 
security of the northern part of the Western Hemisphere. The 
air defense of the United States is inseparable from that of 
Canada. 

Although 100 per cent security against attack cannot be 
expected, our expanded early warning systems, our modern 
jet interceptors, along with improved ground control systems 
and antiaircraft guided missiles, will improve greatly our mili- 
tary ability to meet such an attack. 


MANPOWER QUALITY 


That in brief is the shape of our Armed Forces, our Reserve 
Foices, and Continental Defense. It is easy to criticize these 
forces by picking out some particular facet of the defense 
program. One has to look at the whole program, however, 
when one has responsibility. 

The whole program is a steady, solid, controlled prepared- 
ness program, consistent with the President's program of 
preparations for the long pull. Emphasis is on a high state 
of combat readiness, on ready Reserves, on mobility and flexi- 
bility, and perhaps most important of all—on quality. 

I doubt very much that it would be possible for me to 
overemphasize this last point -QUALITY. Our military 
strength, the effectiveness of our new weapons, the adequacy 
of our national security—all are related to, and dependent 
upon, the quality of the men and women in our Services. 

The Services may receive from the Congress, all the money 
needed for planes, tanks, ships, guns, rockets, and other wea- 
pons. They could even feel reassured by the knowledge that 
still more effective weapons and equipment are forthcoming 
in the future. 

But this still would not provide the strength we need. The 
time is not yet in sight when we can defend our country with 
machines alone. Instead, man is even more important because 
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of the complexity of the weapons he must wield. The more 
complex the equipment, the more he must be trained. 

The United States is the key link in the anti-Communist 
chain. It must be forged strong and true. Its forces are rela- 
tively small, small compared to those of the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, its forces must be highly qualified and profession- 
ally competent. ; 

Thus, qualified men are today our number one, all-impor- 
tant requirement. All Services have an unprecedented demand 
for men of high mental and moral caliber; men who would 
do well in civilian professions, vocations and trades; men with 
spirit and stamina. Therefore, our personnel policies, and our 
national attitude toward the man in uniform, must be such 
that good men are attracted to lifetime Service careers. 
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We cannot attain quality and strength by ourselves alone. 
We need your understanding help. Our Armed Forces, our 
military strength, reflect the strength of the American people. 
They are part of the people, and part of America. 

Gentlemen, I know that you hate war as much as those of 
us still in uniform. You have seen war. You have seen what 
it does to the minds and bodies of men, how it can destroy 
nations, impoverish people, wreck lives, and fill them with 
bitterness and hate. 

Accordingly, I hope you will do everything within your 
power to help this nation stay vigorous and alert. Together, 
all Americans can help provide the faith, and the teamwork, 
and the preparedness necessary to insure the future security 
and survival of our United States of America. 


National Defense and Foreign Policy 


THE UNITED STATES MUST EXERT LEADERSHIP 


By GEORGE MEANY, President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at the National Convention, The American Legion, Washington, D. C., September, 1, 1954 


Y purpose here today is to sound a public warning 
M against the deadly drift into defeatism that has swung 


the free world far off course. 

Before taking up that grave situation, permit me to extend 
to the American Legion the warm fraternal greetings of the 
ten million members of the American Federation of Labor. 

The traditional friendship of our two organizations remains 
alive and grows stronger because we both hold to the belief 
that our nation’s welfare takes precedence at all times over 
any other considerations. That friendship has been further 
enhanced through the years by our mutual reliance upon the 
basic American principle that human values come first. 

Some people are content to give lip service to principle 
and let it go at that. We cannot. The American Legion and 
the American Federation of Labor are action organizations. 
To keep faith with the millions of Americans we represent, 
we must in good conscience try—and keep trying—to translate 
principle inte living and breathing reality—in other words, 
to make democracy work. 

In that endeavor, we have made common enemies. We 
have both encountered resistence and opposition from certain 
selfish interests time and again when we try to do something 
to advance the welfare of those on the lower rungs of the 
economic ladder. That's what happened when we both went 
to bat for a decent, low-cost housing program. It is happen- 
ing again now in our efforts to secure adequate medical pro- 
tection for the millions of people who do not have the means 
to buy medical care when seridus illness strikes. 

Labor ran into a head-on collision with the American Medi- 
cal Association the moment we espoused a program, as sound 
as Social Security, for insuring the American people against 
the high cost of illness. They called our plan “socialized 
medicine’’ and organized a high-powered campaign to block 
it. The Legion is now getting the same treatment from the 
AMA merely for urging more adequate medical care for 
veterans. 

Politicians have quailed — and some still do — before the 
wrath of the American Medical Association. But I am con- 
fident the Legion will not back down. I hope and trust you 
will continue to keep up the good fight and I can assure you 
of the full support of the American Federation of Labor in 
its effort to protect the interests of the nation’s veterans. 





This is but one example of the growing community of 
interest between our two organizations on domestic issues. 

It is in the field of national defense and foreign policy, 
however, that the American Legion and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor have stood and must continue to stand most 
closely united. That is why I have chosen this forum to speak 
out frankly about the shocking deterioration that has taken 
place during the last year in the world situation. 

I have no partisan political motive. I speak for an organiza- 
tion, wedded to peace and freedom, which has consistently 
opposed all forms of dictatorship, even when such a course 
was unpopular—an organization which has frequently called 
attention in the past to looming threats to the security of our 
free way of life that others failed to take seriously until it 
was too late to prevent war. 

Another major threat faces the free world today. It stems 
from the soft-headed illusion that we can safely accept a state 
of co-existence with Soviet Russia on the Kremlin’s own terms. 

That illusion, cleverly fostered by Communist leaders, is 
blinding our friends in Europe and Asia to the facts of life. 
It is weakening the moral and physical resistance of the demo- 
cratic world to tyrannical oppression. It is disintegrating our 
carefully built-up defenses against future aggression. 

Let us examine the facts realistically. 

Every act of aggression anywhere in the world since the 
end of the Second World War has been fomented and financed 
plotted and supported, by the Soviet Union. 

Every attempt to establish effective international machinery 
to curb and counteract aggression has been opposed and 
sabotaged by Moscow. 

Every effort to strengthen the United Nations has been 
vetoed by the Kremlin’s representatives. 

Every plan to bring about world disarmament, safeguarded 
by international inspection, has been blocked by the Com- 
munist dictators. 

Every conference seeking to effect an Austrian peace treaty 
and to re-establish Germany as a united nation, after free 
elections, has been stymied by the Soviet bloc. 

In the face of that record of naked enmity, deliberate 
terrorism aad blanket refusal to cooperate in any sincere and 
practical program for ~. how can any sensible person of 
free nation accept at face value the Kremlin’s latest Trojan 
Horse of “peaceful” co-existence? 
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To answer that question, it is necessary to analyze the two 
main developments in world affairs that have occurred in the 
past year. These are: 

First, the continuous advance of Communist rule, culminat- 
ing in the partition of Indo-China at Geneva. 

And, second, the increasing disunity, hesitation and lowered 
morale in the democratic camp. 

The Geneva Conference, like Munich, will go down in 
history as a point of no return. The free world gave away 
the most pivotal area in Southeast Asia to the C~ nmunists. 
It surrendered twelve million people, without even consulting 
their wishes, to Iron Curtain slavery. 

Soviet propaganda for months past has been calling for 
the elimination of world tension by negotiation with the 
Moscow-Peiping Axis. When we get down to cases, we find 
that what the Communists really mean is that world tension 
can be reduced only by concessions to the Russian and Chinese 
Reds. 

Can anyone in his right mind really believe that the Geneva 
settlement on Indo-China represents a contribution to world 
peace? Let us have no illusions on this score—what happened 
at Geneva has merely served to whet the appetite of the Com- 
munist conspiracy for further conquest. 

If the outcome at Geneva can be regarded as a successful 
application of the policy of peace by negotiation with the 
Communist dictators, then it is plain to see that a few more 
successes will mean the end of freedom in all Asia and all 
Europe. 

Since the end of World War II, our nation earned a posi- 
tion of world leadership, not so much because of our domi- 
nant wealth and military power, but because of the courage 
and decisiveness with which we met crises as they arose. First 
came the Truman Plan, which saved Greece and Turkey from 
falling victim to aggression. Shortly afterward, the Marshall 
Plan helped to rescue the impoverished and desperate nations 
of Europe. Finally, we proved our mettle by halting the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea. 

By that intervention in behalf of a defenseless free land, 
costly as it was in human and material terms, we served notice 
on the Communist world that we were ready to fight for peace 
and freedom. We tried, at great sacrifice, to prove to the 
Communists that the international crime of aggression no 
longer would pay. Even though the war in Korea ended in a 
stalemate, we felt it had succeeded in safeguarding world 
peace for some time to come. 

Soon after the signing of the Korean truce, the Administra- 
tion, in a wave of over-confidence, invoked a ‘new look” 
defense policy that drastically curtailed the armament program. 
At the same time our Government announced a policy of 
“instant, massive retaliation” that was supposed to deter the 
Communist conspiracy from taking advantage of our lowered 
guard. 

This was a mistake. The Communists are experts at the 

game of bluffing. They are not frightened by mere words. 
Taking advantage of the truce in Korea, the Chinese Com- 
munists, with the aid of Moscow, swung heavy reinforcements 
into the simmering guerilla conflict in Indo-China and turned 
it into full-fledged, aggressive warfare. 
This was a moment of crisis. France was too weak, too 
itresolute, to go it alone. The people of Indo-China, reduced 
to despair by colonialism, lacked the incentive, the will to 
resist that inspires free men fighting to defend their inde- 
pendence. The eyes of the free world turned to America for 
the answer. And America looked the other way. 

At first there was talk in high places in our Government 
of armed intervention to defeat Communist aggression in 
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Indo-China. This quickly gave way to frantic denials. During 
the crucial period, America’s only policy was a lack of policy. 
We did nothing except to continue the “too little, too late” 
program of sending military supplies to the Indo-China front. 

Under the circumstances, the French, with British support 
at Geneva decided to accept the best possible deal they could 
get from the Communists. 

America kept hands off the Geneva decision but we cannot 
escape a major share of the responsibility for it. To put it 
bluntly, when the test came our Government lacked the cour- 
age to make a hard-and-fast decision and did nothing. That 
is why we have fallen to a new low in world esteem. It is 
the basic reason why our Allies no longer place full confidence 
in our leadership. 

Because of this, the drift of the free world into defeatism 
has gained momentum. 

We must recognize that while war weariness is an impor- 
tant factor even in our own country, it is much more intense 
in Europe and Asia. The Communists are taking full advan- 
tage of it. They need a breathing spell in which to straighten 
out their internal problems, to consolidate their gains and to 
tighten their grip on new territory. So Malenkov dangles 
before the free world the tempting bait of ‘‘peaceful co- 
existence” which Lenin and Stalin originated as a deliberate 
tactic to disarm the democracies while the Communists get 
ready for a stepped-up program of aggression and subversion. 

The whole history of the Communist dictatorship shows that 
it seeks co-operation with non-communist nations only when 
it needs such co-operation as a temporary measure to advance 
the Kremlin's goal of world domination. 

Yet look at the way in which our friends in Europe and 
Asia are leaping at the obvious bait! Anxious for peace, 
hungry for trade, disappointed in American vacillation and 
willing to believe in the fatal illusion of Communist friendli- 
ness, they are virtually jumping into the Kremlin’s lap. 
Government officials, political leaders, business men and labor 
spokesmen are making missions to Moscow and Pieping, win- 
ing and dining with Communist murderers and bestowing 
congratulations upon the so-called peoples’ revolution which 
has condemned thirty-one million men and women in Red 
China alone to an abbreviated lifetime in slave labor camps. 

This new enthusiasm for so-called ‘“‘peaceful co-existence” 
is gaining converts here in America as well. The Administra- 
tion is doing nothing to expose its dangers or to halt the 
trend. On the contrary, if any policy exists it consists merely 
of passive acceptance and non-interference. We are told by 
the President himself that we should stop thinking in terms 
of leadership and start thinking in terms of partnership with 
the other free nations. 

This attitude sounds modestly constructive but it can lead 
only into the blind-alley of defeat. World leadership is not 
of our seeking. It was thrust upon us by fate. Only America 
has the strength, the will, the resources and the faith to lead 
humanity into security from the menace of Communism. We 
cannot abdicate that leadership without endangering our own 
freedom and blotting out our whole future. 

Let us then exert leadership with vision and with clarity, 
with courage and with dependable consistency, with true re- 
spect for our partners but without compromising our prin- 
ciples. 

There are those who see no way out of the world dilemna 
save by maintaining co-existence even at the price of appease- 
ment, or by fighting a preventive war. 

We in the American Federation of Labor reject both of 
those alternatives. We see a better way out, even though it 
will require more patience until peace is finally made secure. 
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Here is the clear-cut program adopted by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L.: 

i—For the immediate future, complete rearmament—mili- 
tary, economic, political and social —on a scale adequate 
enough to discourage and defeat Communist subversion and 
aggression against free nations on all continents. 

2—At the saine time, in proof of our peaceful intentions, 
we must exert increased pressure for eventual disarmament— 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain—under a practical, step-by- 
step program effectively policed by rigid international inspec- 
tions. 

3—An end of colonialism, by setting time limits for grant- 
ing independence to the existing colonies of free nations— 
just as the United States did in the Philippine Islands. 

4—Expansion of trade in the free world, with improvement 
of purchasing power and economic conditions in distressed 
countries. 
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5—Permanent opposition to admitting into the United Na- 
tions Red China or any other nation which denies its peoples 
the human rights specified in the UN Charter or has been 
found guilty of aggression. 

6—Continued pressure for elections supervised by the UN 
in all areas of conflict so that the people themselves can de- 
cide their form of government. 

7—Negotiations for the settlement of international disputes 
to be conducted through the UN rather than on the basis of 
power politics. 

8—Re-unification of the free world through the establish- 
ment of an all-inclusive collective security system that will 
supplement regional or bi-lateral mutual-aid pacts. 

If we set our sights on such a course, I am convinced that 
we will be able to steer clear of the twin dangers of self- 
destruction and Communist aggression and eventually reach 
our goal—lasting world peace and security for the free way 
of life. 


Our European Allies 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ALLIANCES BETWEEN FREE NATIONS 
By LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
Delivered before the Foreign Relations Commission, The American Legion, Washington, D. C. August 27, 1954 


WANT to talk with you today about our relations with 
our allies—particularly, our relations with our allies in 
Europe. This is a lively topic at the moment. During re- 
cent month, the relationships between the United States and 
the nations allied with us have been the subject of more intense 
public discussion than at any other time within my memory. 

While debates of this kind usually produce a certain amount 
of exaggerated criticism, I believe the present discussion has 
many useful features. It provides evidence of the growing 
realization of America’s stake in what happens in the world— 
our increasing awareness of the real problems we face in our 
quest for peace and survival. Actually, the question of re- 
lationships with our allies—how we are to conduct ourselves 
toward them, how they conduct themselves toward us—lies 
at the very heart of the entire problem of American foreign 

licy. 

x of the most significant historical developments of the 
20th century has been the rapid shift of the United States 
from a “lone wolf” defense policy to a position of active 
participation in world-wide collective security arrangements. 
This revolutionary transformation in American policies has not 
resulted primarily from the decisions or actions of professional 
diplomats. It has not been caused by personal preferences or 
prejudices. Only in a limited degree has it resulted from the 
views of Presidents, Congressional leaders, or Secretaries of 
State. Rather, this transformation is a direct result of the 
changed environment in which we live. I doubt that any 
President or any Secretary of State has ever influenced Amerti- 
can foreign policy as much as the Wright brothers, or Marconi 
and Forrest, or Enrico Fermi, or a host of similar scientists 
and inventors. 

Whether we like it or not, technological developments have 
caused the world to grow smaller and have made the United 
States more vulnerable to attack. This vulnerability has been 
increased by other factors, such as the disintegration of the 
balance-of-power system which prevailed in the 19th century, 
the ernergence of an expansionist hostile power bloc, in the 
form of the Soviet empire, and the growing dependence of 





the United States on raw materials from other parts of the 
world. This combination of circumstances has undermined 
the physical security we once took for granted and has placed 
us in a position of grave danger. 

Today this nation and other free nations throughout the 
world are engaged in a gigantic struggle for survival against 
one of the most powerful, most aggressive, most devilishly 
ingenious, and most ruthless regimes in human history. Some 
people have described this struggle as a ‘cold war.” To the 
American soldiers who fought in Korea, the French soldiers 
who fought in Indo-china and their Asiatic allies, the British 
in Malaya, I doubt that the term “cold war” would seem suit- 
able. There was nothing cold about it, except perhaps the 
weather in Korea. Nevertheless, I think we all recognize that 
this struggle is something new—that it is being conducted in 
a way which has no historical precedent. 

It is crystal-clear that the leaders of the Communist empire 
are determined to dominate the world. While they are not 
bound to any particular time-table, they have been quite frank 
in letting us know their ultimate intenuons. In this sense, 
Soviet ambitions are closely similar to the ambitions of other 
aggressive dictatorships throughout history, from Alexander 
the Great to Hitler. But the Soviet pattern of aggression 
differs sharply from that employed by earlier aggressors, in 
terms of its grand strategy, the power at its disposal and the 
variety of its tactics in applying that power. 

So far, the Communist empire has shown no inclination 
to launch a direct attack upon the principal obstacle to Com- 
munist ambitions—the United States of America. If the United 
States could be crushed, it would be relatively easy for the 
Communists to take over the rest of the world. But the 
Soviet leaders have demonstrated a genuine and healthy respect 
for American industrial and technological superiority. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that they hope to nullify this superiority by 
taking over the rest of the world first. If they can conquef 
additional territory, enslave additional millions of ple, 
gain new agricultural and mineral resources, seize additional 
factories and laboratories, they know that they can eventually 
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achieve a position of military, economic and political power 
greatly superior to that of the United States. By military con- 

est of one country, political subversion of another, and 
neutralizing still another, their aim is gradually to strengthen 
themselves and weaken the free peoples to such an extent that 
further resistance to their ambitions will be impossible. This 
is the real meaning of the “cold war.” 

Another striking difference between the Soviet pattern of 
conquest and the methods employed by past aggressors is the 
great emphasis the Communists place upon non-military tech- 
niques. They are quite willing to use armed force when it 
suits their purposes, as we saw in Korea. They prefer, of 
course, to make their military attacks under the cloak of civil 
war, as in Greece and Indo-china. But they are also highly 
efficient in the art of political warfare. They have agents and 
propagandists in every country on earth. They are alert to 
every weakness of free society, economic or social. They con- 
duct a continual war of attrition against free governments and 
try to build up political forces within every nation to serve 
Communist interests, in hopes of taking over these nations 
without the necessity of resorting to armed force. They recog- 
nize that their propaganda has an insidious appeal to people 
who are suffering poverty and oppression, and they know that 
economic, or social, or political weakness in any free nation 
offers them as many opportunities as military weakness. 
Usually, they employ a multiple-pronged attack in which the 
use—or the threat—of military force, political agitation, 
propaganda, economic pressure and social disruption are skill- 
fully combined. 

We would be blinding ourselves to the facts if we failed 
to recognize that these Communist tactics have been diabolic- 
ally successful. Since World War II the Communist rulers 
have added more than 600 million people to their empire. 
They are maintaining the largest peacetime armies in history. 
They have a large and expanding industrial establishment to 
back up their military machine. Communist political influences 
are dangerously strong in many free areas of Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America. Soviet atomic power is increasing stead- 
ily. When all these things are added together, it becomes 
clear that we have never confronted a more deadly threat to 
our survival. 

I doubt that anything is more important to the future of 
every citizen of this country than our success in meeting and 
countering this threat. Our very lives, and the lives of mil- 
lions yet unborn, will almost certainly depend upon the intel- 
ligence and vigor with which we conduct our international 
relations during the next few years. 

To be successful in halting and reversing the Communist 
tide, we need all the strength we can muster. The degree of 
strength we attain will determine our chances of avoiding the 
catastrophe of atomic war and will also determine our ability 
to win such a war if it is forced upon us. One does not have 
to be a diplomatic or military expert to see that the strength 
of the United States alone, even if developed to the limits of 
our potential, is not sufficient to guarantee peace of security. 
If we are to do more than hold the Communists in check, 
we still must place reliance not solely in our own strength 
but in the combined strength of the free world as a whole. 
This is even truer if we are ever to hope to reverse the Com- 
munist tide. And this brings us squarely to the problem of 
our relationships with our allies. 

First of all let us be quite clear in our own minds what 
we mean by the expression “our allies.” Our allies are those 
nations to whom we are bound—and who are bound to us— 
by specific treaty obligations. First—speaking chronologically 
—we have the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro which binds us in 
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alliance with the twenty other American Republics in the 
western hemisphere. Next we have the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which is a defensive alliance among the fourteen nations who 
are members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We 
have the ANZUS Treaty with Australia and New Zealand. 
We have security pacts with the Philippines and with Japan. 
Putting all those together we are bound by treaties and alli- 
ances with thirty-seven other free nations in the western 
hemisphere, in Europe and in the Pacific. And negotiations 
are opening shortly in Manila, looking toward the conclusion 
of a defensive pact for Southeast Asia. 

Now, some of us, I am afraid, have not yet learned to look 
at our allies in the ae pers of the 20th century. Some of 
us afe too often inclined to view our foreign commitments in 
terms of the experience of the First World War, and to believe 
that their purpose is to help other countries—to “pull other 
nations’ chestnuts out of the fire.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Even in World War I and World War II, 
we had a vital stake in the outcome. Today, our interests are 
overwhelmingly involved. The “chestnuts” belong to us, and 
we should never forget it. 

It is unrealistic, of course, to describe our alliances solely 
in terms of cold-blooded self-interest. The American people 
are not cold-blooded. We have a genuine humanitarian regard 
for the welfare of other peoples. These humanitarian instincts 
are intensified by the traditional bonds of culture and kinship 
which link us to the Old World. When the Marshall Plan for 
European Economic Recovery was under consideration in this 
country, I am sure that many of our fellow countrymen sup- 
ported it for reasons of generosity without thinking very much 
about whether American interests were at stake. 

But our interests are at stake. When we ignore considera- 
tions of generosity and humanitarianism, and take a hard- 
boiled view of our national interests, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the strength, stability and unity of other free 
nations are absolutely essential to our own survival. Funda- 
mentally, we have two broad objectives with respect to these 
nations. First, we cannot afford to see their territory, people 
and resources absorbed by the Communist empire and added 
to the Soviet war potential. Second, we want these countries 
to be in a position to make a maximum contribution to our 
security, both in conducting the cold war and, if necessary, in 
fighting any hot war the Communists may launch against us. 
In other words, we want these nations to be on our side, and 
not under Russia’s thumb. It’s as simple as that. 

Some people still ask: ‘What do these foreign countries 
have that we need?” That is a question that is always well 
worth answering, because we hear a great deal about what 
we give to our allies in terms of money, manpower and com- 
mitments, but we hear relatively little about what they give 
us. Let me outline briefly some of the ways in which the 
United States depends upon other free nations. 

First, we all know that the United States has only six per- 
cent of the world population. At the present time, the Soviet 
bloc outnumbers the United States 5 to 1 in manpower. But 
the free world as a whole still outnumbers the Soviet bloc by 
a margin of 2 to 1. In terms of human resources, therefore, 
the United States alone is already greatly inferior to the Com- 
munist empire, but we retain a marked advantage if our 
strength is combined with that of other free nations. 

Man for man, the people of the United States have the 
most abundant scientific, technical, and industrial skills in 
the world. But Western Europe is the cradle of modern 
technology and modern industry, and the scientists of such 
countries as France, Germany, Italy and Great Britain have 
made, and are making, a tremendous contribution to future 
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scientific progress. We all remember, I hope, now scientists 
from nearly a dozen European countries and Canada pooled 
their knowledge and ingenuity with ours in the development 
of the original atomic bomb. In the years to come, our security 
will depend increasingly upon the progress of science and 
techniques. Through cooperation with allied countries, we 
should be able to maintain our scientific lead. But if these 
countries should be enslaved by the Soviet Union, the skills of 
peoples now free would inevitably contribute to the Com- 
munist potential. 

The United States is the greatest single treasure-house of 
natural resources that the world has ever known. Nevertheless, 
we possess only a small proportion of the total resources of 
the earth as a whole. Today, the United States depends upon 
foreign countries for adequate supplies of fifty vital raw ma- 
terials, including such items as natural rubber, nickel, tin, 
manganese, and chromium. Without these imports our indus- 
try would be forced to find substitutes for many of the 
materials that are now vital to the construction of modern 
weapons of war. And for some there just are no substitutes. 

Our export markets are less directly vital to our security, 
but they are very important to our national economic health, 
on which security ultimately depends. The United States now 
exports about forty percent of its cotton production, thirty-five 
percent of its wheat, twenty-five percent of its tobacco, twenty 
percent of its tractors, and similar quantities of many other 
items. The loss of our export trade would require painful 
economic readjustments in this country. 

One of America’s greatest assets in the struggle for peace 
and security has been its enormous industrial power. We have 
won past wars largely because of our superiority in produc- 
tion. But this superiority can no longer be taken for granted. 
Allied nations, especially those in Europe, have huge industrial 
facilities. So long as their mines and factories remain on our 
side, they increase the margin of free world superiority. But 
if the Communists could gain control of Western Europe 
alone, and add Europe’s industrial facilities to those already 
under Soviet domination, they would have the means of 
attaining industrial superiority over the United States within 
a relatively short period of time. 

Allied countries provide us military bases vital to the main- 
tenance of an effective defense posture. Our capacity for 
massive retaliation against aggression—for crippling blows at 
the heart of enemy power, depends largely upon American and 
joint bases in allied countries. These bases offer a major 
deterrent to war, and, if war comes, provide our most effective 
means of destroying the enemy and minimizing destruction 
in this country. 

Finally, we should remember that the military forces main- 
tained by allied countries add substantially to the total mili- 
tary power available to resist Communist aggression. None of 
our military experts believes that we can afford to depend 
exclusively upon atom or hydrogen bombs for military pro- 
tection. We still need balanced military forces to supplement 
our retaliatory capacity. In ground forces, the United States 
now has only about 25 divisions. Our allies and the other 
friendly nations cooperating in our mutual security program 
together have a total of 175 divisions. No man who is sin- 
cerely interested in the safety and well-being of the American 
people could honestly advocate throwing away the extra pro- 
tection afforded by these friendly military forces. 

You will notice that I have been talking so far about our 
relations with free nations throughout the world and have 
not confined myself exclusively to the European area. It is 
important that we look at our international problems from a 
global perspective. If we do this, artificial controversies as 
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to what area comes first disappear. Our policies are not based 
on the concept of “Europe first” or “Asia first” or any other 
area first. They proceed from the premise that free world 
security is indivisible. 

This global emphasis, however, should not cause anyone to 
discount or underestimate the importance of the European 
area, which remains the heart of the free world’s security 
system. Not counting the United States itself, our European 
allies have most of the industrial power now available to the 
free world, and they have the only large concentration of 
military forces capable of effective action under conditions of 
modern warfare. Allied bases in the European area are closer 
to the centers of Soviet power than anywhere else. Moreover, 
several European nations still exercise a great deal of in- 
fluence in Asia and Africa, and have made a substantial con- 
tribution to resisting the penetration of Communism into 
these area. 

So long as the United States and free Europe work in 
harmony and make the most of our combined economic, mili- 
tary and political availabilities, we have an excellent prospect 
of holding Communism in check and eventually attracting 
enslaved peoples to freedom without another world war. But 
the loss of these European allies would mean an up-hill battle 
for survival, and might leave the United States no effective 
means of stopping Communist imperialism until a mutually 
devastating atomic war was forced upon us. 

Now, I know that many Americans recognize the impor- 
tance of our European allies, but are inclined to ask whether 
these allies are really dependable. Are they actually serious 
about resisting Communism? Can we count on them when 
the chips are down? Can free countries really stick together 
in the face of conflicting attitudes and interests? 

Whenever anyone asks whether our allies are dependable, 
it is necessary first to be clear what he means by the question. 
If the question is whether our allies will follow the United 
States lead on every occasion—will do exactly what we want 
them to do—will never disagree with us on issues of policy— 
the answer is “No.” The free countries of Europe are not 
satellites, but partners. And a partnership is a two-way street. 
Our allies are going to think for themselves, just as we are, 
and sometimes they are going to reach different conclusions. 
That is simply a fact of life. That is no reason to become 
excited, or to make mournful statements that our alliance is 
falling apart. When you enter a partnership with others, you 
cannot thereafter act in exactly the same way that you would 
act if you were running your own business. 

Furthermore, when we speak of the dependability of our 
allies, we do not mean that we have any absolute guarantee 
that they will continue to cooperate with us in all circum- 
stances. It is a mistake to view any nation as a complete entity. 
Every nation is made up of individual human beings. There 
are some people in every allied country who oppose coopeta- 
tion with the United States, just as there is a small minority in 
this country which opposes cooperation with Europe. In 
certain allied countries, such as France and Italy, there are 
strong Communist political parties. Under certain circum- 
stances, such as a severe economic depression in Europe, it 
might become possible for the Communists to gain control of 
these countries without the actual use of armed force. This 
is simply a chance we have to take if we are going to work 
with other nations. But if you look at the problem realistically, 
you will discover that we haven't any real alternative. If we 
don’t work with these countries, and help them to strengthen 
themselves internally and externally, the possibility of a Com- 
munist take-over would no longer be a chance; it would be @ 
virtual certainty. 
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In point of fact we have most excellent reasons for confi- 
dence in the dependability of our European allies. The 
governments of everyone of these countries, and the great 
majority of the people, are fully aware of the Communist 
menace and are determined to do something about it. Since 
we signed the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, they have made 
a remarkable defense effort. They have extended their terms 
of military service, and have added more than a million men 
to their armed forces. Their military production has quad- 
rupled. Their military budgets have more than doubled. We 
have all heard a great deal about the large quantities of mili- 
tary assistance that the Congress has made available to our 
allies. But I doubt that one American in ten knows that our 
European allies, since 1949, have spent three dollars from 
their own military budgets for every dollar’s worth of assist- 
ance they have received from the United States. 

Several of our European allies made important contributions 
to the United Nations forces combatting Communism in 
Korea. These contributions would undoubtedly have been 
much larger if it had not been equally important at that time 
to fill the military vacuum in Western Europe as rapidly as 
possible. In addition to their service in Korea, the British 
have been fighting Communist guerrillas for several years in 
Malaya, and have been helping to resist Communist influence 
in other parts of Asia and Africa. And the French, as we all 
know, have just concluded a bloody war against the Com- 
munists in Indochina. All of us are disappointed by the gains 
the Communists made in that war, but those gains do not 
tarnish the record of French valor. No one can forget the 
magnificant stand at Dien-Bien-Phu. Nor can we forget that 
a nation about one-fourth the population of the United States, 
and less than one-tenth of its resources, continued this grim 
and costly struggle for eight long years. In proportion to 
national population, the French armies in Indochina lost con- 
siderably more men than the American army in Korea. 

What I have said about Britain and France, can be applied 
with equal validity to our NATO allies. The Dutch fought 
for their freedom before the United States was born. The 
toughness of the Turkish soldier and his country’s determina- 
tion to resist Russian domination are legendary. During World 
War II, the underground in Norway never stopped fighting 
the Nazis, and Norwegian leaders have said that if the Com- 
munists attack Norway there will be a rifle in every window. 
Within the last ten years, the Greeks have fought and won 
a civil war fomented by the Communists inside Greece and 
supported by Greece’s Communist neighbors. 

In the conduct of our day-to-day foreign relations, I fre- 
quently find myself in disagreement with our allies. That is 
my business. I represent the American view and they do not 
always agree with the American view. Frequently, I feel that 
allied governments are very, very mistaken in things that they 
say and do. But I never forget that the things we have in 
common are a great deal more numerous and much more 
important than the things about which we disagree. It has 
always been my experience with them that the representatives 
of the allied governments feel the same way. 

_ If our alliance is to endure and to continue to be an effec- 
tive instrument in support of peace and freedom, it is vitally 
important that the people—the peoples of both America and 
Europe—share this understanding of our common interests. 
However few they may be, there are still too many Americans 
who have the mistaken idea that our alliance with Europe is 
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designed solely to protect Europe, just as there are still too 
many Europeans who believe that America’s only interest in 
Europe is to get bases and cannon fodder for the protection 
of the United States. Both are wrong. Our partnership is a 
mutual effort, in every sense of the word. Every member of 
the alliance gets more out of it than he puts into it. 

Because of our wealth and power, a major burden has fallen 
squarely upon the shoulders of the United States. And it és 
a burden. It costs money, and it involves inevitable restraints 
upon our own independence of action. Political leadership in 
international, as in national politics, is not so much a function 
of command as a function of persuasion. We cannot have 
partners and at the same time act without regaia to the inter- 
ests and opinions of our partners. Our tasx quires a delicate 
blending of firmness, patience, endurance sympathetic 
understanding. 

Let me make myself quite clear. I do not mean to imply 
that the United States must always be bound by the views of 
its allies, or must give them an automatic veto over American 
action. We have global interests and obligations, and we know 
that the task of leadership involves initiative as well as re- 
straint. The job of the Department of State is to protcet the 
safety and welfare of the American people. We put the 
interests of America first, and we don’t apologize to any one 
for doing so. 

But it is also essential that we never forget what America’s 
interests really are. Few things are more important to us than 
a successful working partnership with other free nations. In 
the long run, the loss of this relationship would almost cer- 
tainly cost this country millions of lives and untold billions of 
dollars. We are not serving American interests if we ignore 
allied interests and thereby risk the dissolution of our alliances. 
We are not serving American interests if we let trivial differ- 
ences of opinion or minor conflicts of purpose obscure the 
need for standing together with our allies against the greatest 
menace that our common civilization has ever known. 

However heavy the burdens of free world leadership may 
be, we cannot escape these burdens if we prize our own sur- 
vival. We cannot win the struggle for freedom by running 
away. We cannot “go it alone,” because there is nowhere to 
go—at least not for very long. If the United States does not 
provide the leadership required, we can be certain that the 
Soviet Union will step in to fill the vacuum. And that would 
be the beginning of a certain end. 

We can also be sure that the Soviet leaders themselves fully 
appreciate the significance of the alliances among free nations. 
Some Americans may discount the value of these alliances, but 
Russia knows better. The Communist masters realize that 
their best chance to gain world domination is to divide the 
free world. They understand the unavoidable differences 
among free societies. They are trying constantly io aggravate 
and intensify these differences. In this effort they hope to 
receive the unwitting support of many honest citizens and 
political groups who are sincerely anti-Communist but who 
have not yet fully awakened to the facts of life in this modern 
world. The strategy of “divide and conquer” is as old as time 
itself, and we can expect the Russians to play this game for 
everything it is worth. . 

Our government and the governments of allied nations are 
fully aware of this Soviet strategy. We are determined to 

maintain and tighten the bonds that hold us together. We are 
determined to } ons that the voluntary unity of the free world 
is more powerful than the compulsive unity of the slave world. 
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But, in the last analysis, the maintenance of unity is not a job 
that can be accomplished by governments and diplomats. It 
depends upon the attitudes of whole populations. 

ow, a final word. No policy can be effective without public 
understanding and support. You members of the American 
Legion can do a great deal to foster understanding among the 
people of this country. You remember that Jesus said “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” If 
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the people of the free world know the truth about the prob- 
lems and necessities of this perilous age, we need not fear 
that our freedom will be lost. 

Every one of you can help. You can help the people ia 
your own communities to understand more fully the facts 
upon which our foreign policies are based, and you can help 
the people to know the truth, so that we may al! be free. 

Thank you. 


Communism Can Be Defeated 


THE CHALLENGE IN THIS HEMISPHERE 


By JOHN E. PUERIFOY, Ambassador to Guatemala 
Delivered at the Amvets Convention, Miami Beach, Florida, August 28, 1954 


can Veterans in this annual convention. Your organization 

is a living body of Americans who, twice in the last thir- 
teen years, have given the answer of our people to totalitarian 
aggression and its challenge to our national security and sur- 
vival. As one who has seen at first hand, in the past year, the 
ugliness of the Communist challenge in this Hemisphere, nearer 
to our shores than ever before, I can testify to its vicious threat 
to freedom; in Guatemala, I saw Communism crush human 
liberties, and destroy the sovereignty of an independent nation ; 
but I am happy to be able to testify that Communism can be 
defeated, as it was defeated in Guatemala just two months ago. 

Last year, in October, I was sent by President Eisenhower 
to represent him as Ambassador in Guatemala. That beautiful 
country, situated just midway between our southern border and 
the Panama Canal, was indicated as a nest of Soviet infiltration ; 
the trajectory was already clear—local Communists, faithfully 
following Moscow’s instructions, would obtain control and 
create the first Soviet satellite government in the New World. 
Having spent the previous three years in Greece, which had 
been so cruelly mauled by the paws of the Russian bear, I knew 
the sinister power and deadly danger which Communism repre- 
sents to any country it attacks; but in Greece, the Soviet power 
was at the border, while in Guatemala the Soviet is six thousand 
miles away ; how could this threat, you might ask, be brought to 
bear at such a distance? Well, fundamentally, by placing Com- 
munists in key positions in public life and in the government. 
But how was this accomplished ? Well, by a clever and ruthless 
campaign over a period of nine years, so successful as to pro- 
vide a case history in Communist penetration for all nations 
which are determined to preserve their freedom. 

The communist campaign in Guatemala got underway in 
1944, immediately after the overthrow of the long-term dicta- 
torship of General Ubico. A liberal regime swept into power, 
professing democratic liberties but opening the doors wide to 
the enemies of democracy, the international communists. Lom- 
bardo Toledano, Moscow's most seasoned agent in the hemis- 
phere, was called from Mexico to organize labor; foreign com- 
munists were welcomed in the government’s information and 

ropaganda agencies, and in the public educationl system; 
ocal communists embarked on the traditional pilgrimages to 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, returning as trained agents 
to bore deeply into leftist political parties and front organi- 
zations. 

Now most of this advance was undercover for five years; 
the communists denied they were Communists, unwilling to 
risk identifying Peanae iy Be they had wormed their way 
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into control of Guatemalan organizations and political parties. 
They must first control labor, propaganda, education, and social 
security ; and this they soon did by becoming the loudest, most 


diligent and closely knit group working in each of these fields. 
Next they must control farm workers and agriculture ; and this 
they did by spearheading the movement for agrarian reform. 
Finally, they must neturalize and gain influence within leftist 
political parties ; and this they did by supporting their candidates 
and battling their anti-communist or conservative opponents. 

In addition, they had special advantages. The communists 
in Guatemala, as elsewhere, work harder, more tenaciously 
and patiently than others; they also, as elsewhere, enjoyed the 
material help of Moscow in funds, propaganda and training; 
and they seized upon a social reform to exploit a nationalist 
movement which in Guatemala, as in almost every corner of the 
world, has arisen to throw off foreign economic privileges and 
denounce alleged exploitation. American business was their 
particular target and the attack against it gained the support 
of blind demagogic nationalism. 

So in five years it became popular in politics to be sympatetic 
to communists, if not actually a communist oneself, and it be- 
came unpopular and dangerous to oppose these traitors dis- 
guised as national champions. The communists ran the labor 
unions; they wrote the government's propaganda in the press 
and paid special attention to the radio, which is more important 
in a country about two-thirds illiterate; they administered the 
government's hospitals, child and maternity benefits and social 
security system; they supervised teacher training and textbook 
preparation; they sponsored and then directed the application 
of the agrarian reform law. Police officials under Communist 
direction terrorized anti-Communists with beatings, tortures and 
even murder. With all these instruments of power in their 
hands, the Communists asked and obtained legal recognition 
for their party, thinly veiled as the Guatemalan Labor Party; 
and they organized a united front of leftist parties in the Con- 
gress, with a total of 51 of the 56 seats, or a political advantage 
of ten to one. None of the other three parties opposed the com- 
munists, but seemed mesmerized by the communist spell; one 
of their deputies openly declared, in October of best year, 
that all these parties would soon disappear to form one single 
communist party. 

This pattern of communist infiltration was already defined 
in 1953. The reports of our Foreign Service, which I reviewed 
in Washington, clearly recorded and accurately analyzed the 
steady increase of communist strength ; let there be no misunder- 
standing of this point, the danger was foreseen and realistically 
evaluted. What remained was a course of action to arrest the 
danger and eliminate it. 

The first recourse was considered to be to President Arbenz. 
A young military man, some people doubted that he could 
support the communists in his government, even though he had 
never lifted a finger against them. Within a month after I had 
formally presented my credentials, I had my first chance to 
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to the mat with him on the issue. In a six hour conversa- 
tion he listened while I counted off the leading communists in 
his regime, but he gave no ground; many notorious reds he 
denied to be communists; if they were, they were not danger- 
ous; he could control them; if not controllable he would round 
them up. He said, in any case, all our difficulties were due to the 
malpractices of American business. The trips of communists 
to Russia were not to get training and instructions, he said, but 
merely to study Marxism, just in the same as other Guatemalans 
may come to the United States to study economics. Meanwhile, 
they would continue to enjoy the full advantages accorded all 
Guatemalans as they were valuable allies to him in the fight for 
social reform. Few then knew, as we know now, that Arbenz’ 
personal library in the Palace housed a fine collection of Marxist 
and communist works, some inscribed to him by his communist 
friends. But it seemed to me that the man thought like a com- 
munist and talked like a communist, and if not actually one, 
would do until one came along. I so reported to Secretary Dulles, 
who informed the President ; and I expressed to them the view 
that unless the communist influences in Guatemala were coun- 
teracted, Guatemala would within six months fall completely 
under communist control. 

There was good reason, and sound historical precedent, for 
holding that the extensive communist penetration of Guatemala 
called for action. The reason was our own safety, and the 
security of our neighbors in this hemisphere ; for a Soviet thrust 
into Central America would endanger our vital Caribbean zone 
of defense, as well as disrupt the unity of the Americas against 
communist aggression. The sound historical precedent lay in 
the Monroe doctrine, one of the earliest foundation stones of 
our foreign policy. 

In the onward rush of world events today, we may forget 
precisely what the Monroe Doctrine was, and why its principles 
still serve to protect us. The Monroe Doctrine said two things: 
first, that any further attempts of the European powers to ex- 
tend their colonies in this hemisphere would be viewed by the 
United States as an unfriendly act; and second, that European 
despots could not extend their political system to any portion 
of either continent without endangering our peace and safety, 
which we would not behold with indifference. Now, the inter- 
vention of international communism in the Americas, if it does 
not actually extend here a Soviet colony (which is what all 
Soviet satellites really are), certainly would extend the Soviet 
political system to this continent. It follows with equal cer- 
tainty that this intervention would endanger our peace and 
happiness, and would not be viewed with indifference. 

On this fundamental basis of defense of the security of our- 
selves and the hemisphere, we sought to apply the principles 
stated in the Monroe Doctrine to the present challenge the 
same, as they had been applied to another Russian challenge, 
that of Czar Alexander in 1823. The inter-American system of 
mutual defense which, carefully built up over the years on the 
ideals of Pan-Americanism, has proven a bulwark of the 
Western Hemisphere against worldwide aggression. The prob- 
lem was not one for us alone, but for all the Americas, and we 
sought an inter-American solution. 

The Tenth Inter-American Conference, called at Caracas in 
March of this year, provided a clear opportunity for the Amer- 
icas to cooperate on the solution. With Guatemala alone oppos- 
ing, the Conference declared that the intervention of interna- 
tional Communism in any American state, resulting in its 
domination or controi of the political institutions of that state, 
would endanger the peace, and call for the application of exist- 
ing treaties. What are those treaties? First and foremost, the 
Rio Treaty of 1947, which binds the American Republics to 
take action against a danger to the peace. What action? 
Economic in the first instance, but military if necessary; but 
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in any case, united action in the interests of reciprocal defense. 
And how would this apply to Guatemala? It would mean that 
Soviet communist control of its government, then so imminent, 
would be met as a threat to the peace of the hemisphere, by 
joint action determined to end it. 

It was inevitable that the Communists should — 


the 
resolution proposed at Caracas. The chief delegate from the 
Arbenz government, acting as a mouthpiece for communist 
propaganda facetiously asked ‘“What is international commun- 
ism?” Secretary Dulles answered him in strong and vibrant 
tones: 

“International communism is that far-flung clandestine 
political organization which is operated by the leaders of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Since 1939, it has 
brought fifteen once independent nations into a state of 
abject servitude. It has a hard core of agents in pratically 
every country of the world. The total constitutes not a 
theory, not a doctrine, but an aggreesive, tough, political 
force, backed by great resources, and serving the most ruth- 
less empire of modern times.” 

Thus, guiding principles of the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 
was traslated into a mid-twentieth century decision of twenty 
sovereign states. The action taken at Caracas was in full sup- 
port of the dedication of all the American States to non-inter- 
vention, to the respect which the inter-American system holds 
for the independence of large and small nations; we had con- 
fronted the Soviet technique of internal subversion as the 
means to seizure of power, and we had met the challenge 
resolutely. 

You recall the Soviet response. Determined to push through 
its thrust into Guatemala before the inter-American machinery 
could be invoked against it, the Communist conspiracy last 
April loaded up a ship with two thousand tons of arms at 
Stettin, a communist controlled port on the Baltic, and sent it 
through to Guatemala, where it arrived last May 15. But this 
bold bid for communist power missed fire. It aroused the en- 
tire continent to the reality of Moscow's hostile intent, and lead 
to a call for a meeting of American Foreign Ministers under 
the Rio Treaty to be held at Rio de Janeiro early in July. Be- 
fore that date could arrive, however, the Guatemalan people 
themselves rose up and gave their support to a courageous 
leader, Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, in a brief encounter 
which pushed Arbenz’ communist clique from the seats of 
power they had so brazenly arrogated to themselves. 

If anyone ever doubted that the people of Guatemala detested 
communism, he should have seen the faces of the people when 
Arbenz quit and when the liberators of the nation arrived in 
Guatemala City. Crowds never before assembled in Guatemala’s 
history thronged the streets and squares in spontaneous demon- 
strations of unrestrained patriotic joy. The liberation broke 
shackles on public opinion, which had been forced to adopt a 
false anti-Americanism, and from all sides we received ex- 
pressions of Guatemalan friendship. One of the most touching 
of recent demonstrations was that by four hundred Guatemalans 
in front of the American Embassy, bravely lifting their voices 
in the words and music of the Star Spangled Banner. 

The carefully contrived Communist machine collapsed 
overnight ; its leaders ran, snatching on the way as much cash 
as they could from the public till. Much remains to be done 
in Guatemala before the Communist cancer is eradicated, 
for although the external growth has been cut out, its roots, 
nurtured for nine years, are sunk insidiously into the national 
lifeblood of education, social philosophy and labor organiza- 
tion. We can take hope and confidence, however, that the 


final job will be firmly and thoroughly accomplished. 
The task of liberation of Guatemala from communism was 
carried out by the Guatemalan people themselves, fortified by 
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the determination of the Western Hemisphere to rid our 
American homelands of this poisonous virus. The will of the 
Guatemalan people cupentel edie to the standard against 
communism which was raised at Caracas im~ March, and was 
about to be invoked at Rio de Janerio in July. Our faith in the 
inter-American system as a safeguard of the security of the 
Americas was abundantly justified, and the confidence of our 
neighbors in our respect for inter-American procedures was 
renewed. 
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In proving that communism can be defeated, we relied on 
the traditional American principle of honesty in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, and the American doctrine of continental 
liberty from despotic intervention, first enunciated by President 
Monroe one hundred and thirty-one years ago. We have new 
cause to be proud of our heritage of freedom, and to be grateful 
for the splendid leadership of President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles in guiding our nation through difficult years by the 
light of historic beacons. 


Lawlessness in High Places 


WE HAVE FORSAKEN OUR POLITICAL RELIGION 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Attorney 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Maine State Bar Association, Rockland, Maine, August 26, 1954 


N RECENT years I have criticized severely many abuses 
I of power by labor leaders. These must be checked and 

eliminated or our government will be transformed into 
a hybrid form of labor socialism in which constitutional liber- 
ties and the free economy of a free people will disappear. 

It is difficult to over-emphasize the injury that the leaders 
of organized labor, the extermists and the moderates, the 
faithful and the faithless, all together, are doing to the Ameri- 
can form of government and the American way of life. The 
fundamental philosophy openly expounded by the most in- 
fluential and powerful leaders is that organized labor should 
have a monopoly control of all employments. They assert 
there should be no competition between individual workers, 
nor between unions. This doctrine is simply the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ and the objectives of Marxian socialism 
thinly disguised as an evolutionary instead of a revolutionary 
program. 

What would be left of property rights in industry, and com- 
petition of private management, when the autocracies of huge 
labor unions were able to dictate terms and conditions of 
employment, quantity and quality of production and inevitably 
the prices, variety and distribution of all important products? 

What would be left of a free, representative government 
with legislatures, executives and the courts dominated by the 
voting power concentrated in these labor autocracies ? 

It is a precious delusion of socialistic theorists that the sub- 
stitution of political monopolists for private competing mana- 
gers of industry will substitute unselfish public service for 
private self-service as the motive power of industry. We need 
not drag aside the iron curtain to expose the folly of this 
assumption. The tyranny, torturing oppression and slave labor 
in the Soviet Union are only an immediate example of the 
eventual fate of any people who abandon the security and 
freedom of competitive self-reliance and submit to a monopo- 
listic control of their living and their livelihood. 

Right here in the United States we see big and little labor 
unions extending both benevolent and malevolent controls over 
millions of workers engaged in the most vital industries of 
the country. We see leaders of undoubted integrity and 
patriotism collaborating with revolutionary fanatics, racketeers 
and criminals of the worst character. We see, in the quarrels 
and internecine struggles of labor organizations, examples of 
the constant struggle for power that goes on inside every 
socialistic government. In these struggles the victors, who 
win by the coercive force of political power, always increase 
these poe and rely more and more upon tyrannical force 
instead of democratic persuasion. 





The drive of American labor unions for compulsory union- 
ism, combined with their open demand for monopoly power, 
sheds a startling light on the road ahead: Compulsory union- 
ism, no competition between workers or unions, complete 
monopoly power over industry in the hands of an oligarchy 
of labor leaders, and a government subservient to this private 
economic power. This is no fanciful project. This is just a 
candid summary of the announced objectives of the outstand- 
ing leaders of American labor. 

But, now that I have emphasized again the threat to Ameri- 
can idealisms of liberty that the programs of organized labor 
hold today, let me hasten to do justice to hundreds of labor 


’ leaders and to millions of their followers, who either do not 


see the evil in these programs or feel themselves helpless to 
reform them. 

The truth is that the lawlessness of labor unions and labor 
leaders and the threat of their increased political power to 
overthrow our constitutional form of government has risen 
from an underlying source in the common thinking and public 
opinion of the American people. In the last fifty years the 
American people have become rapidly and profoundly a law- 
less people. By this I mean that we have largely abandoned 
our respect for the Law which was our political faith. We 
have forsaken our political religion—our belief in the eternal 
rightness of certain principles and of a consistent course of 
conduct, which we once established as the Supreme Law of 
the Land. 

This is what we meant for many decades by the constant 
assertion that we had a government of laws, not of men. We 
established a Fundamental Law by the difficult but educative 
process of writing a constitution. Then we held that this 
Supreme Law could only be changed by a new, a difficult and 
an educative process of writing an amendment to our Consti- 
tution. In the preservation of this Constitution and only one 
process of Amendment, a sacred obligation was imposed on 
all public officials to uphold the political faith, to maintain the 
political religion of the American people. Public officials of 
the state and federal governments, legislative, executive and 
judicial, have ignored and violated this obligation more and 
more in the past fifty years. Theirs is the sinning; but the 
responsibility of encouraging the sinning rests upon all the 
people. 

There is no substitute for a religious faith in maintaining 
the morals and mores of a people. There is no substitute for 
a political faith, founded on a religious faith, in maintaining 
the integrity of a government. The enduring value of the 
Constitution of the United States has lain in the fact that it 
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DONALD R. RICHBERG 


was the embodiment of the political faith, founded on the 
religious faith, of the American people. 

Here I must take issue with one of my most revered pre- 
ceptors in the law, the great Justice Holmes. In one of his 
most famous dissenting opinions he wrote: 


“A constitution is not intended to embody a particular 
economic theory, whether of paternalism and the organic 
relations of the citizen to the State or of Jaissez faire.” 
(198 U. S. 45, 74) 


It is my belief that any constitution, written by free men, 
which is intended as the foundation of a government of laws 
instead of men, must embody the social and economic theories 
which arise out of the religious and political faith of those who 
write it. When the beliefs of the people change they have the 

er to rewrite their constitution. But until they themselves 
rewrite their Supreme Law it is the primary obligation of all 
public officials to enforce it. 

Our Constitution, like the Declaration of Independence, was 
written by men who believed in what is called ‘‘natural law,” 
that is eternal tights and principles. It is most unfortunate 
that such a brilliant and liberal minded lawyer as Justice 
Holmes should have permitted his sophistication to lead him 
to scoff at the concept of natural law. Yet in the notable essay 
which he wrote, in which he said that it was naive in a jurist 
to believe in natural law, he also wrote: 


“It is true that beliefs and wishes have a transcendental 
basis in the sense that their foundation is arbitrary. You 
cannot help entertaining and feeling them and there is an 
end to it.” 


Then, in the same essay, he reached a final conclusion: 


“If our imagination is strong enough to accept the 
vision of ourselves as parts inseverable from the rest, and 
to extend our final interest beyond the boundary of our 
skins, it justifies the sacrifice even of our lives for ends 
outside of ourselves.” 


The answer of Holmes to Holmes seems to be that men of 
imagination and vision must have some faith in eternal pur- 
poses and eternal virtues and must seek to construct their 
society and to regulate their lives in accordance with that 
faith. I have a strong feeling that if Justice Holmes had lived 
to realize and to participate in the present world-wide struggle 
between a materialistic atheism and a religious faith in the 
divinity of man and the human necessity that he be left free 
to seek and find his own salvation, the great Justice might no 
longer feel that it is naive for a jurist to believe in natural law. 
I am emboldened to this conclusion by an experience which 
I had as a young man in venturing to disagree with Justice 
Holmes. I had made a speech in which there was an incidental 
ctiticism of his opinion in one case, and I incautiously sent 
him a copy of my address which was otherwise laudatory of 
his views. He wrote me in longhand a somewhat favorable 
comment on my remarks, in the course of which he practically 
dumfounded me by writing as follows: 


“The notion that I expressed in Patterson v. Colorado 
was simply the result of ignorance—and I endeavored to 
correct it in Schenck v. U. C. (249 U. S.) and the other 
espionage cases.” 


It may be as surprising to you as it was to me that a great 
Justice of the Supreme Court would write so candidly to a rash 
young lawyer who had criticized one of his opinions. But I 
treasure this letter as a notable demonstration of the breadth 
of a mind of a great man who was willing to acknowledge a 
change of mind even to a humble critic. So I conclude my 
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defense of natural law with another quotation from Justice 
Holmes: 


“Certitude is not the test of certainty. We have been 
cocksure of many things that were not so.” 


This quotation I commend to all those who feel that the 
rising tide of socialism and paternalistic government, evident 
throughout the world and unhappily far too evident in the 
United States, is assuredly a “wave of the future’ and that 
the progress of mankind is permanently committed to that 
wave. I commend to their consideration the thought that a 
most beneficient wave of the future had its rise in the Ameri- 
can Revolution and that what we are witnessing today is only 
a counter revolution. This is really a reactionary revolt carry- 
ing the world back toward primitive uses of government as 
the instrument of master men with which to impose their 
ideas and to advance their interests against the individual 
aspirai.ons of human beings who instinctively seek to serve 
themselves and to achieve their own salvation. 

In the light of my faith, I would devote such energy as I 
still possess, and such knowledge as I have acquired in long 
practice of the law, to what seems to me the most important 
task confronting the American Bar, which is the maintenance, 
support and defense of the Constitution of the United States. 

No one would contend that the Constitution should remain 
unchanged when the social and economic conditions of living 
have changed so greatly since that Constitution was written. 
But the point which I insist upon is that changes in the Con- 
stitution should only be made in the manner provided in the 
Constitution, that is, in consultation with, and by the action of, 
the people of the United States. 

Let me fortify my plea with that of George Washington, 
who in his Farewell Address said: 


“The constitution which at any time exists till changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people is 
sacredly obligatory upon all.” 


Then he warned us: 


“Let there be no change by usurpation; for though this 
in one instance may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 


In the hundred years from 1804 to 1904 only three Amend- 
ments were adopted to the Constitution—the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth, after the Civil War. Since 1904 seven 
Amendments have been adopted which clearly demonstrate 
that the Constitution can be lawfully amended in most sub- 
stantial ways whenever the people have been educated to a 
new expression of their political faith. 

These recent Amendments may not have all been wise, but 
they at ‘least commanded decisive popular support when 
adopted. The Prohibition Amendment was repealed ; but in- 
stead of national regulation of the liquor traffic the people 
established firmly the State right of local self-government. This 
popular law making is significantly in contrast with the steady 
rise of a centralized government which has been made possible, 
not by lawful amendments of the Constitution but through 
lawless abuses of power by public officials. 

In justice to these public officials (as I have heretofore ex- 
tenuated abuses of power by labor leaders) I must concede 
that the political leaders of the United States have only yielded 
gradually to a world-wide tendency to substitute materialistic 
opportunism for moral integrity as the guilding principle of 
government. Our poltical leaders have been subjected to 
almost irresistible pressures to evade or ignore constitutional 
limitations on their powers. 
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First came our plunge into a World War, with all the im- 
perative demands for action that would convince a Lincoln as 
well as a Wilson that necessities of self-preservation could not 
afford to yield to ordinary restraints of law. Then came our 
greatest depression, with millions of distressed citizens clamor- 
ing for government aid and answering legal objections with 
the harsh candor of: ‘We can’t eat the Constitution.” 

So we had the beginnings of a socialistic, welfare state which 
the need for centralized authority in the Second World War 
seemed to further justify. Thus our citizenship was educated 
into an actual disrespect for any legal or moral rule or princi- 
ple that might be opposed to the immediate relief of distress 
or the maintenance of an artificial prosperity. When, for ex- 
ample, it was prophesied that the end of the Second World 
War, with a terrific drop in government purchases, would 
create vast unemployment, there arose a great demand for new 
government spending. Politicians of every party were urged 
to increase recklessly our mortgages against future generations, 
to depreciate the savings and reduce the security of millions by 
further inflation, to rush the government into more and more 
profitless projects with ays On unfair competition and 
injury to private enterprise, to keep on increasing the burden 
and variety of taxes—all for the delusive purpose of providing 
full employment for workers, who through organization leaders 
were persistently advocating a policy of less work for more pay. 

This labor policy of course would either reduce the produc- 
tivity upon which prosperity and national solvency were 
dependent, or compel the use of more machines and less 
workers, thus making more difficult the goal of full employ- 
ment. Such a policy would have been doomed to defeat in 
earlier days when the exploited farmers were required to carry 
the cost of political favoritism for industry. But we had 
arrived at a mew era of mercenary politics. Now, with most 
laudable motives, ways had been found to buy enough votes 
by widespread political favor to win majority support for a 
paternalistic government which could make good its promises 
so long as its bonds could be floated, taxes imposed and infla- 
tion sufficiently controlled so that national bankruptcy could 
be postponed as the problem of the next generation. 

Pursuant to our new mercenary politics the agricultural vote 
was bought and paid for by billions of dollars of subsidies 
which insured that all farmers faithfully serving the great 
Father in Washington should be able to live as well materially 
and much better spiritually than the well paid workers in the 
congested—and historically wicked—cities. 

In addition to purchasing the support of the organized 
workers and the organized farmers, our new politics also found 
a rich vein of vote production in espousing the causes of all 
substantial minorities. A political discovery of major im- 
ake was made in finding out that if a government openly 
avors the special interests of enough minorities a large ma- 
jority can be regularly accumulated to vote against the com- 
mon interests of all the people. 

The remaining minorities, who are not favored by govern- 
ment, are not only made politically impotent, but they are also 
cajoled and confused by constant political declamations and 
gestures of friendly interest. In this way you may have 
observed that school teachers, small business men, independent 
workers and many professionals are frequently assured of 

political interest in their welfare, although very little is ever 
done for them except to increase their taxes and cost of living. 

This brief review of the rise of a new political order pre- 
pares me, and I —_ my audience, to consider the question: 
How could such a drastic change in the purposes and powers 
of our government have been brought about without a re- 
writing of the Constitution of the United States? All lawyers 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


know that under the Constitution the national government has’ 


only limited powers, carefully defined and limited in the 
Constitution. There are two fundamental purposes evident in 
the Constitution. First, to establish a government capable of 
defending the freedom and independence of the States and 
their citizens from foreign aggression and from internal dis- 
sension; and, second, to limit the powers of this centralized 
government so that it could not exercise any power to diminish 
substantially this freedom and independence of the States and 
their citizens. 

Recognizing the likelihood of vigorous dissent, I assert my 
deep-seated conviction that such a centralized welfare state as 
our politicians have been creating in the last twenty years 
could not be lawfully established under the Constitution as 
written in 1787, and has not been authorized by any lawful 
amendment or construction of the Constitution. Since it will 
be inevitably argued that the Supreme Court has sustained the 
constitutionality of every law now being enforced, I seem 
forced to support my opinion by the further assertion that it 
is only by a lawless disregard of the Supreme Law written in 
the Constitution that our present national government of a 
semi-welfare state has been created and maintained.* 

But before I am placed in the unhappy position of severely 
criticizing the Supreme Court, let me again lay the heaviest 
responsibility for Lawlessness in High Places, first upon the 
people theniselves who have backslid from the political and 
religious faith of their fathers. Then let me lay a further 
responsibility upon the politicans big and little who have 
sought public offices on resounding pledges of public service 
and executed their offices primarily as the servants of politically 
powerful special interests. 

Finally, let me call attention to the fact that the Supreme 
Court was made over by a dominant political party for the 
very purpose of freeing legislatures—and particularly the 
Congress—from the restraints of judicial enforcement of the 
Constitution as it was written. We lawyers can hardly forget 
that the court packing plan of 1937 was not defeated by public 
opposition to the purpose of the plan. It was actually de- 
feated by a shift of majority opinion in the Court itself, which 
made a violent change of membership unnecessary. 

Federal controls of agriculture and industry and labor had 
been nullified by the so-called ‘‘old Supreme Court’’ in cases 
like U. S. v. Butler, 297 U. S. 1 (1936) and Schechter Corp. 
v. U.S., 295 U. S. 495 (1935). Thereafter such federal power 
was sanctified in two opinions written significantly by the same 
Justices who had previously expressed a majority view denying 
the existence of any such federal power. In 1937, before there 
was a single change in membership of the Court, the limits of 
federal power over industry, sternly enforced in the Schecter 
case, were brushed aside in N.L.R.B. v. Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp., 301 U. S. 1, in an opinion by the same Chief 
Justice Hughes who wrote the Schecter opinion. In 1939 
Justice Roberts, who wrote the opinion in U. S. v. Butler 
nullifying federal agricultural regulation, wrote the opinion 
in Mulford v. Smith sustaining such federal regulation. 

Here we have a demonstration that two of the ablest, most 
high-minded Justices became convinced that the preservation 
of American institutions depended on adopting what is called 
a liberal interpretation of the Constitution. This means in 
reality the amendment of the Constitution by what is essentially 
a lawless process of unwarranted construction. This process 
begins with lawless acts of legislatures (stimulated by vote 
gathering executives) which are finally ratified by the Supreme 
Court. One specific example will suffice. 


* For an illuminating review of cases see Buck, “The Constitution and 
Socialism,” XII Md. L. Rev. 1 (1951). 
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DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Nothing is more clearly limited by the exact language of 
the Constitution than the power of Congress over commerce 
which is expressly confined to the regulation of ‘“‘commerce 
among the several States.” But, after years of rigid enforce- 
ment of this limitation, which excluded the federal govern- 
ment from regulating commerce wholly within one State, there 
was developed a modifying doctrine based on the concept that 
there was a current or flow of commerce. A business enterprise 
might begin and practically end in one State, but, if it could 
be regarded somehow as flowing in an interstate current then 
the federal government could regulate it as a part of inter- 
state commerce. 

But even this extension of federal power was not sufficient 
to satisfy rising demands for unified national action to meet 
needs and problems which concerned more than one State. 
So the pernicious doctrine arose that whatever “‘affects’’ inter- 
state commerce is subject to federal regulation. For a time 
this had to be qualified to maintain even a pretense that the 
constitutional powers of the States were being preserved from 
federal destruction. Indeed, as late as the Schecter Case, a 
unanimous Court, speaking through Chief Justice Hughes, 
vehemently asserted that “the distinction between direct and 
indirect effects of intrastate transactions upon interstate com- 
merce must be recognized as a fundamental one essential to 
the maintenance of our constitutional system. Otherwise. . . 
there would be virtually no limit to the federal power and 
for all practical purposes we would have a completely cen- 
tralized government.” 

Nevertheless, in the subsequent procession of cases with 
which lawyers are familiar* the Court gradually eliminated all 
legalistic subterfuge and finally announced baldly, as the 
revised law of the Constitution: 


“The power of Congress over interstate commerce is 
not confined to the regulation of commerce among the 
states.” 


In actual effect this line of decisions wrote an amendment 
into the Constitution. This amendment has been proposed 
by the Congress in the from of unauthorized statutes and, 
without being submitted to the people lawfully as an amend- 
ment, was lawlessly ratified by the Supreme Court. 

This amendment of the interstate commerce clause is only 
one of many revisions of our Supreme Law by public officials 
who were never authorized to revise, but, on the contrary, 
were sworn to support and to defend the Constitution. Con- 
spicuous among these amendments is an enormous extension 
of federal taxing power, entirely outside of the extension of 
an unlimited taxing power over incomes which the people 
themselves unwisely granted in the Sixteenth Amendment. 

In a long line of opinions the Supreme Court has so emas- 
culated the Tenth Amendment that this once powerful limi- 
tation on federal power has been practically erased from the 
Constitution. Even more dangerous, in fact threatening the 
entire life of our government, is the recent sweeping extension 
of a constitutionally limited treaty power. 

Here the Supreme Court has achieved the acme of dis- 
respect for the Constitution, in actually holding that the treaty 
ge does not rise from a grant of power in the Constitution, 

t exists independent of the Constitution. I shall not bore 
you on this occasion with any further argument on the need 
for a formal and lawful Amendment to the Constitution in 
order to nullify this casual and lawless Amendment promul- 
gated by the Supreme Court. I merely desire in passing to 
express again my amazement that nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court could be found to agree upon an opinion involving such 
a distortion of history and such a destruction of the safeguards 
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of constitutional government, as the opinion of Justice Suther- 
land in U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, 299 
U. S. 304.2 

There is only one explanation which I would offer for an 
obvious and tragic decline of faith in the Constitution of the 
United States, among not only voters and politicians but also 
among public officials of great responsibility, and even among 
legal educators. That is the one which I suggested earlier: 
The people of the United States have been rapidly losing their 
religious faith in the divinity of man and hence losing their 
political faith in that individualism to which our government 
was dedicated in order to sustain our religious faith. 

There was nothing irreligious, nothing atheistic nor agnostic, 
in the demand of the founding fathers for religious freedom, 
nor in the doctrine of the separation of church and state. On 
the contrary, there is ample evidence that the great mass of 
the American colonists were a religious, God-fearing people. 
They took their religion so seriously that minor differences in 
faith or creed might easily divide them. In their love of 
liberty, in their sense of individual responsibility for individual 
welfare, they were convinced that all men should be left free 
to worship their Creator and to follow such divine laws as they 
were individually inspired to follow. Their government, estab- 
lished to insure the blessings of liberty, should not deny to 
them that most precious liberty, known as liberty of conscience. 

It seems to me that unless we regard the Constitution as the 
embodiment of political faith, founded on a religious faith, 
we destroy it as capable of being the Supreme Law of the 
Land as it is proclaimed to be. If, on the one hand, we do 
intend to preserve it as the Supreme Law, we must read it as 
it was written, when it was written, and when any part of it 
becomes out-dated we must address ourselves to the difficult 
but necessary task of rewriting it as a people. We should not 
trust this rewriting to the questionable wisdom of legislators 
seeking the easiest, most popular solution of transient prob- 
lems. Nor should such lawless legislation be judicially ap- 
proved as being within the bounds of legislative discretion. 

Even such a distinguished apologist for the Supreme Court 
as former Justice Roberts concludes his recent book, The Court 
and the Constitution, with this tragic admission: 


“In summary, I thiak it fair to say that progressively, 
the Supreme Court has limited and surrendered the role 
the Constitution was intended to confer on it.” 


Probably only a few lawyers and not many others read the 
brief of the Solicitor General in the Steel Seizure Cases. But 
one significant passage in that brief appealed to the Supreme 
Court to avoid what was stated to be “the discredited technique 
of constitutional interpretation based on ‘immutable prin- 
ciples’.”” Here was baldly stated an assumption that the Court 
itself had discredited and abandoned the interpretation of 
the Constitution as to the expression of any “immutable prin- 
ciples." To my mind this appeal to the Court was an insult 
to its integrity, which was happily shown to be unwarranted by 
the decision of the Steel Seizure Cases. 

Do not think from the vigor of my condemnation of legis- 
lative-judicial amendment of the Constitution that I do not 
appreciate the pressures under which such evasions of the 
Constitution are undertaken. As I recently confessed in 
addressing the Bar of South Carolina, I am repentant of adoles- 
cent sin as a one time advocate of the practical amendment of 
the Constitution by legislative-judicial interpretation. How- 
ever, I would not regard it as an amendment, or even as a 


* Cases such as Jones and Laughlin, 310 U. S. 1; Darby, 310 U. S. 
100; Wrightwood Dairy, 315 U. S. 110. 
1 For further comment see article by D.R.R. in 39 Va. L. Rev. 753. 
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uestionable construction of the commerce clause, to hold 
that federal regulation can be extended to new forms of com- 
merce such as airplanes and radio which were not only un- 
known but unanticipated in 1787, and to new needs for the 
exercise of other definitely granted federal powers. 

But I submit that it is one thing to apply a word or a 
principle written in the Constitution so as to carry out the 
purpose, the philosophy and the faith of those who wrote the 
Constitution, and it is an utterly different thing to sanction the 
doing under the Constitution of precisely what the Constitu- 
tion forbids—as, for example, the regulation of commerce 
wholly within a state. 

If the people of the United States do not hold today the 
religious faith and the political faith that is written in the 
Constitution then we should undertake to rewrite our funda- 
mental law. If we made an effort to do this we would neces- 
sarily re-educate ourselves to the values and weaknesses of 
our form of government. I hope that in the end we might 
learn how profoundly the maintenance of our constitutional 
limitations on government have saved us from misgovernments 
under which a great majority of the world’s peoples are suffer- 
ing today. I hope that we would learn that the extent to which 
our lives and enterprises have been kept free from government 
control is largely responsible for the extraordinary material 
prosperity and spiritual freedom of the American people. 

If we failed to learn these things from a nation-wide re- 
examination of our history we might be induced to follow the 
lead of other nations that are “progressing” downhill into 
socialistic tyrannies and decadence. We might then rewrite our 
Constitution so as to remove its limitations on excessive exer- 
cises of political power. But if this is to be our destiny I can 
only thank Heaven that a man of my age has no expectation of 
living through such a period of national retrogression and dis- 
illusionment. 

However, even if the effect of rigidly enforcing our Supreme 
Law should be to hasten a demand for its revision, it would 
still be better thus to keep faith with ourselves, even if we 
regard it as unwise to keep faith with our ancestors. It is not 
only morally degrading to maintain the pretense that we are a 
law-abiding people of high principle, while we are actually 
becoming more and more lawless and unprincipled. It is also 
increasingly dangerous to individual security—to the selfish 
need of every one of us for constant protection from evil 
forces that propagate and spread underneath the comforting, 
peaceful surface of an orderly society. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


We hear much about the menace of communist plotting for 
a revolution of terrorism to open the way to establish a tyranny 
of slavery to the State, which means slavery to a political ruling 
class. I am not one who under-estimates that menace. But, 
what does that menace rest upon? Communist plotting relies 
wholly upon the ability of revolutionists to take advantage of 
the lawlessness tolerated by a free people. Labor violence, 
gang murders, juvenile delinquency, organized crime, mer- 
cenary politics—all these are evidences of a toleration of law- 
lessness that offers to revolutionary plotters a fertile field in 
which to plan for massive attacks on our form of government. 
Propaganda discrediting the achievements of a free people and 
the perpetual need of limiting political power, propaganda 
destructive of our political and religious faith is a major means 
of softening and dividing us for eventual conquest. 

Against this steadily rising menace—the greatest single 
threat to individual security and freedom—we urgently need 
a re-education of all of us in the limitations and restraints of 
government power that must be maintained if the self-govern- 
ment and self-reliance of a free people are to endure. Socialism 
will not really destroy all the economics of capitalism. It will 
simply transfer the control of capital from private competitors 
to public monopolists. But socialism will destroy individual- 
ism; and individualism is a simplified definition of the politi- 
cal and religious faith written into our national Constitution. 
Our fundamental law should not be blurred and then erased by 
Lawlessness in High Places. 

Individualism as an ideal; and the protection of individual- 
ism by government and against government have been scorned 
and disparaged by intellectuals of the twentieth century. But 
individualism must be dominant in the faith of any people 
who believe in individual liberty. Let us make no mistake: 
We must remain individualists and maintain a government of 
individualists, by individualists, for individualists, if we are 
to remain a free people. 

Epilogue 

In the foreging address I hope I have paid due heed to the 
admonition of Justice Jackson (A.A.A. Journal, Nov. 1953, 
p. 965): 

“I urge that the lawyer, as a leader of public opinion, 
can do no greater service to our institutions than to see 
that the people are repeatedly warned and kept everlast- 
ingly aware that they must be their own guardians of 
liberty and that they cannot thrust that whole task on a 
handful of judges.” 


Which Shall It Be? 


LIBERTY OR EQUALITY, AMERICANISM OR MARXISM 
By R. CARTER PITTMAN, Attorney and Author, Dalton, Georgia 
Delivered before the Annual Convention of the Alabama Bar Association, Montgomery, Alabama, July 16, 1954 


EVERAL years ago J. Edgar Hoover asked Herbert Phil- 
S brick, a quiet, humble church worker of Massachusetts, 
to go wt code and become a “Communist” for his 
country. For 9 years Philbrick was an FBI counterspy deep in 
the Communist underground. Finally he emerged and is now 
on the staff of the New York Herald Tribune. Speaking in 
Arkansas recently he said: 
“One of the great problems which we have in dealing with 
communism is the fact that there seems to be in the minds of 
the American people certain blind spots.” 





He then described how the Communists have reduced de- 
ception to a science—the science of filling in blind spots with 
falsehood and misleading people by “scientific’’ thought con- 
trol. The Communists call that system “cybernetics.” It is 
the controi and falsification of information. It is hyprocrisy 
in red robes. 

Empty minds, like empty stomachs, grab at any bait. Man 
learned that as a jungle dweller. Russians claim to have just 
discovered it. Cybernetics therefore consist of the elevation 
of the lowest level of human depravity to the dignity of 
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sociological “‘science.”” Its mame sounds learned. As usual, 
many who wish to appear learned become fellow travelers, 
and Communists use them as a front. Fellow-travelers usually 
call themselves and call each other “doctors” or “‘liberals.” 

A well-conceived and plausible falsehood, spoken or written 
at the proper moment gains popular credence, shapes thoughts 
and actions, and makes history. 

Man is frail, is gullible, and is prone to err. He stands 
forever in need of fervent prayers and gentle guidance. The 
best of us stagger forward to ideals that seem always beyond 
reach. 

The most fertile field for the communistic and “liberal” 

ractice of the socalled “science” of cybernetics lies in the 
se area left by our ignorance of the foundations of human 
liberty and dignity in America. Liberty has lost its landmarks. 
Its history is a blind spot. 

Twenty-eight years ago an eastern university law-school 
senior, paying his way by tutoring American history, ques- 
tioned certain conclusions of Dean J. H. Wigmore, late of 
Northwestern University, as to the history of a provision of 
the fifth paragraph of the Federal Bill of Rights. Soon this 
student had run the indexes in the law and general libraries of 
Columbia University. He not only found nothing on the 
history of the fifth amendment, but found nothing indexed 
on the history of the many other provisions of the Bill of 
Rights. Librarians were consulted. The casual and uncon- 
cerned reply was: “We have nothing.” 

At the New York Public Library the answer was: ‘““We have 
nothing.” At the Harvard and Yale University libraries, the 
answer was: “We have nothing.” Finally, at the Library of 
Congress, that supreme repository of the records of American 
civilization, the inquiring student stood speechless to hear the 
final verdict. It was: ““We have nothing.” 

A quick look at the indexes revealed mountains of books on 
the history of the Declaration of Independence, a document 
that accords no constitutional right and affords no constitu- 
tional immunity, a document no man could use then or now 
to shield his naked body from the lash of tyrants, a document 
that served a noble but temporary purpose in the American 
Revolution, but which never drew one breath as living law. 

The indexes at Harvard University library revealed many 
thousands of volumes on fish. A recent news item disclosed 
that Harvard’s great Widener Library is the proud repository 
of 21,800 volumes on fish and fishing. But it does not yet 
contain one book on the history of the Federal Bill of Rights 
or any of those State bills of rights that preceded it and par- 
ticularly the Virginia Bill of Rights, and upon which it was 
based. The most influential constitutional document ever 
penned by man was the Virginia Declaration of Rights of 
June 12, 1776. It was the grandfather of them all. Both it 
and its author await a Boswell. 

The disillusioned and empty-handed student spent spare 
time for a full year, trying to find materials with which to set 
Dean Wigmore aright. Old unindexed records of American 
civilization were searched in boiler rooms and basements. Un- 
cut leaves revealed that no other had traveled that way before. 

At last he was able to piece together a semicoherent story 
of the historical evolution of the Privilege Against Self-In- 
crimination in America. A few years later the resulting paper 
was sent to Harvard Law Review, where it was rejected as 
uninteresting. Columbia Law Review rejected it for the same 
reason. Finally Virginia Law Review printed it as a space 
filler. Dean Wigmore picked it up in the third edition of his 
Work on Evidence, quoting that part of it that caused him 
to change and restate his views.’ 

Justices Black and Douglas are especially fond of it. The 
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Supreme Court has since cited it many times. Dean Griswold, 
of Harvard Law School, used it in his article on the subject 
in the June 1954 issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal. The Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, Jr., used 
it in his address to the Law Club of Chicago on November 
6, 1953, in which he told the lawyers of Chicago more than 
once to see Pittman, The Colonial and Constitutional History 
of the Privilege Against Self-Incrimination in America (21 Va. 
L. Rev. 793, et. seq.).” 

Candor of mind displaced humility of heart, that I might 
tell that story for the first time. That student speaks to you 
now. Aside from and yet germane to the purpose we have in 
mind, we beg indulgence as we exercise the natural right of 
self-defense and quote one paragraph of that article. It has 
never been quoted in any reference we have seen in the mass 
of literature that cites Pittman to buttress fifth amendment 
Communists. Here it is: 

“This privilege against self-incrimination came up through 
our colonial history as a privilege against physical compulsion 
and against the moral compulsion that an oath to a revengeful 
God commands of a pious soul. It was insisted upon as a 
defensive weapon of society and society's patriots against laws 
and proceedings that did not have the sanction of public 
opinion. In all the cases that have made the formative history 
of this privilege and have lent to it its color, all that the 
accused asked for was a fair trial before a fair and impartial 
jury of his peers, to whom he should not be forced by the 
state or sovereignty to confess his guilt of the fact charged. 
Once before a jury, the person accused needed not to concern 
himself with the inferences that the jury might draw from his 
silence, as the jurors themselves were only too eager to render 
verdicts of not guilty in the cases alluded to.” 

“Society’s re, in this Nation will need that “‘defensive 
weapon” and foxhole of liberty in the bleak winters ahead. 
Treasure and use it for the causes that our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers intended it to be used. Stand mute before the bars 
of sociological injustice. Informed Anglo-Saxon jurors will 
do the rest. The privilege against self-incrimination was fash- 
ioned to parry the blows of just such a government as the 
Supreme Court seeks to impose upon us in 1954. In snch 
a government, the last refuge of helpless man is “‘a jury of 
his peers,’ with courage and virtue to render verdicts of not 
guilty. It was fashioned for cases where governments—not 
the governed—broke out of bounds—where rulers ruled by 
will instead of law. 

In his great work on Civil Liberty and Self-Government 
(1880), at page 24, Francis Lieber said: 

“A people that loves liberty can do nothing better to pro- 
mote the object of it than deeply to study it; and in order 
to be able to do this, it is necessary to analyze it, and to know 
the threads which compose the valued texture.” 

There is no surer way for a civilization to lose liberty than 
for it to lose, deface, ignore or destroy the charts which mark 
its springs and sources. We have done that. The repositories 
of our cultural records are virtually barren of any evidence as 
to the springs and sources of basic American liberties. The 
foundation stones of our freedom are as abandoned rubble. 

The shocking experience of the law school senior left in 
him an urge to place one book on the library shelves of 
America that would tell the history of each provision of the 
Federal Bill of Rights. For 27 years he accumulated materials. 
Hard earned and expended dollars soon became hundreds. 
Hundreds soon became thousands. It was early found that 
all the main roads of constitutional liberty in America bypassed 
big names to converge at last at a grand terminal with evolu- 
tion’s pioneer George Mason, of Gunston Hall. It was found 
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that big names had borrowed from that feacless, humble godly 
and forgotten man. It was soon learned why Jefferson regarded 
him the wisest man of his generation; why Madison described 
him the greatest debater he had ever heard speak, and why 
Patrick Henry named him the greatest statesman he had ever 
known. 

The search was renewed with Mason as a guide. It was 
cewarding. Microfilms, photostats, and other material accumu- 
lated. The project outgrew the researcher. The sympathetic 
chief justice of the supreme court of an Eastern State encour- 
aged the researcher to apply at the portals of an eastern founda- 
tion for financial help to finish the job. The insulting reply 
discouraged any further opening for like humiliation. Hope 
matured into despair. 

The Truman-sponsored National Historical Publications 
Commission was activated in 1951. Since Truman professed 
to be a historian, it was hoped that the Commission would 
list the father of our Bill of Rights as one whose papers were 
worthy of publication, but on the list of 121 published names 
of Americans whose writings were deemed worthy of publica- 
tion the name of George Mason was not to be found. 

Judge Felix Frankfurter was a member of the Commission 
and helped to make up that list. He preferred to list the 
papers of Andrew Carnegie, Tench Coxe, Ignatious Donnelly, 
Harvey Firestone, Samuel Gompers, Horace Greeley, Robert 
La Follette, Brigham Young, and Sidney Hillman as of more 
importance than those of the father of our most cherished 
freedoms. Frankfurter would guano American minds with 
trifles and mulch them with trash. 

Ask cybernetic doctors of philosophy, “Who wrote the 
Federal Bill of Rights?’ The answer most likely will be: 
“Thomas Jefferson.” One who has never been to school and 
can’t read and write may say: “I don’t know.” That would 
be about the only correct answer one would get. 

A staff of 25 editors of Life magazine issued a publication 
in 1951 entitled “‘Life’s Picture History of Western Man.” 
On page 288 this book speaks of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, saying: 

“The delegates were fortunate in two respects: First, there 
were among them several great men-—notably, Adams, Hamil- 
ton, and Madison—who not only believed in the Declaration 
(meaning the Declaration of Independence) but had taught 
themselves to know more about political philosophy than any 
men of their time.” 

In the next paragraph Life’s editors described the limita- 
tions of powers reenforced by “‘Jefferson’s Bill of Rights.’’ In 
the same paragraph it was stated that Jefferson ‘aimed to 
give the Supreme Court a democratic bent by making it the 
guardian of his Bill of Rights.’ They then gave John Locke 
credit for Jefferson's “pursuit of happiness’’ phrase. 

(1) John Adams did not attend the Constitutional Con- 
vention. He was in England. (2) Jefferson never wrote a 
single liberty preserving provision of any Constitution or Bill 
of Rights that has ever been adopted in America. (3) He 
never sat in a Constitutional Convention in his life and was 
in France while Mason’s struggle for a Bill of Rights was 
being waged. (4) He formulated his preamble to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, containing the equality and ‘‘the pursuit 
of happiness” — from George Mason’s Virginia Bill of 
Rights, adopted June 12, 1776, and John Locke had uothing 
to do with it. (5) The only connection Jefferson ever had 


with the Federal Bill of Rights was that he favored it from 
afar. (6) ‘Political philosophy” played no respectable part 
in the framing of our Constitution, and none in the Bill of 
Rights. Experience was the guide. John Dickinson expressed 
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the idea well on August 13, 1787, on the floor of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, when he said: 

“Experience must be our only guide. Reason may mislead 
us.” 

There was only one philosopher in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. His name was Dr. Benjamin Franklin—one 
of the least influential men there. It has been noticed by 
several students of the convention that he seemed to be the 
proponent of more rejected proposals than any other delegate. 

If the editors of a great publication such as Life magazine 
pay such homage to philosophy and falsehood, how can we 
expect our children to know the historic truths that made and 
kept our ancestors free? A free press that knows not the 
author of its freedom will not long remain free. 

Ask cybernetic doctors where Jefferson got the preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence. In unison, 98 percent of 
them will cry out, the philosopher, Dr. John Locke, and = 
from a hundred books written by other doctors. Jefferson him- 
self denied it many times, but most cybernetic doctors had 
rather make Jefferson out a liar than to admit that he wor- 
shipped at the feet of George Mason, who knew history and 
laughed at soothsayers. Some philosopher must be made to 
play the leading role in every great scene on the hill tops of 
history, even though he be a ghost. 

The most intensely uneducated, ignorant and dangerous 
men in America are some of those who salve an inferiority 
complex by calling themselves doctors of philosophy or some 
pseudo-socio-science. The Un-American Activities Committee 
of Congress lists such doctors by the scores on their roll of 
treachery and dishonor. 

The genealogy of the Declaration of Independence remains 
an untold story, though often told by doctors of cybernetics. 
Jefferson did not tell an untruth about it. When he said that 
it was not original with him but its source was the American 
mind, he told the truth. When he said he “copied from 
neither book nor pamphlet,” he excluded Locke, Otis and 
Paine and again told the truth. He didn’t exclude newspapers, 
manuscripts or circulars. That tip was the payoff but the 
cybernetic doctors all duck it. Those self-styled doctors prefer 
to lose it in John Locke’s philosophy, even if they must defy 
truth and defame both Jefferson and history. 

Philosophy and sociology have always been the tamper tools 
that have sprung institutions of liberty out of alinement. His- 
torical research and common sense born of experience, have 
always been the tools to spring them back into place. Doctors 
of pseudo-socio-science have always been the apes of tyranny. 

A few days ago we glanced over the various constitutions of 
Alabama from her first until the last, printed in Thorpe’s 
Charters and Constitutions (1909). We found one provision 
traceable to Thomas Jefferson. It was in her carpetbag consti- 
tution of 1867. It was article 1, section 1, as follows: 

“That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

That was forced upon the people of Alabama by carpetbag 
doctors of ga pane while Federal bayonets held 
the outraged white people at bay. As soon as those doctors 
were run out, Alabama called a constitutional convention, 
struck the first line, went back to George Mason, copying from 
the first paragraph of the Virginia Delegation of Rights of 
June, 1776:* “That all men are equally free and independent.” 

The carpetbag doctors put the same doctrine of equality 
into the constitutions of Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Every one of these six States, 
except North Carolina, heaved it as soon as the carpetbag 
doctors were driven out.‘ North Carolina ran her carpetbag- 
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as far as her college campuses. There they swapped their 
title “Scalawag” for doctorates and there they have ever re- 
mained, screaming: “Academic freedom.” 

George Mason’s original first line was, “That all men are 

y free and independent.” The Virginia convention 
changed it to read: “That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent.” Jefferson perverted it to read, “All men 
are created equal.” 

We do not condemn Jefferson for converting the first three 

graphs of the Virginia Declaration of Rights into a pre- 
amble for the Declaration of Independence. But we do not 
commend him for playing the part of a gypsy, first defacing 
before claiming as his own. But men don’t stand on etiquette 
in the midst of revolution. Jefferson was writing, not to 
appeal to America but to appeal to France. America was in 
a death struggle. Washington commanded her troops long 
before July 4, 1776. The doctrine of equality then had a 
powerful appeal to the simple-minded peasant and philo- 
sophers of France. Jefferson was just giving them some 
etics. He knew that France was a despotism tempered 
with epigrams. He knew the secret Napoleon later revealed 
at St. Helena when he said that the French mind wanted 
equality more than liberty and, it not being possible to give 
both, he gave them equality. 

Jefferson was not a stranger to wisdom. He could have 
foreseen that which Lord Acton recorded many years later: 
“The deepest cause which made the French Revolution so 
disastrous to liberty was its theory of equality.” 

Jefferson was an advocate, pleading America’s case at the 
bar of French public opinion. If “all is fair in love and war,” 
he was justified in appealing to the ignorant and shallow- 
minded philosophers of France with a false epigram, palatable 
to them, though abhorrent both to himself and to all America. 
He could not know that a Supreme Court would try to turn 
it into an ‘“‘American creed’”’ near two centuries later. 

Jefferson indicted George III because: “He has excited 
domestic insurrections amongst us.” He clipped that from the 
South Carolina Constitution of March 1776, whose indictment 
read, “. . . excited domestic insurrections; proclaimed freedom 
to servants and slaves... .” Again, a Jefferson defacement 
fooled France and her philosophers. It didn’t fool America 
then. Only fools are fooled now. Marxists and Communists 
never object or even refer to that clause of the Declaration of 
Independence. Servitude and slavery is a necessary concomi- 
tant of equality—look beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Let it be said to the honor and glory of the American States, 
of the United States, and of the whole non-Communist world, 
that the George Mason concept of equality of freedom and 
independence under law took root in all of their constitutions. 
Faint traces of the Jeffersonian dialetical defacement may be 
found dangling like dodder in the declarations of rights of 
Idaho,* Indiana,’ Kentucky,” North Carolina," Massachusetts,” 
and Nevada.” 

The original George Mason concept is both implicit and 
explicit in the itutions of every one of those six States. 
It is to be founa in all of our constitutions today and in more 
than one-half of the American state declarations of rights in 
the words of Mason. Paragrapin after paragraph and clause 
after clause of the original phrases of George Mason are to be 
found in the fundamental laws of every American state, the 
United States Constitution and more than one-half the consti- 
tutions of the world. The equality clause of the Declaration 
of Independence never took root in America. The philosophy 
of equality beyond the range of legal rights dies in free soil. 
It thrives only in the sewers of Slavic slavery. 

At a quick glance we identified 16 paragraphs of Alabama’s 
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Declaration of Rights of 1901 as having been first framed by 
the pen of George Mason, before being recorded as preserva- 
tives of liberty in Alabama. They are as follows: Paragraphs 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 15, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 35, 36, and 42. 
Jefferson is unknown to Alabama’s fundamental laws. 

Of the 83 constitutions of sovereign nations of the world in 
1950, 50 expressly preserved the old Anglo-Saxon concept of 
equality =n law. The same concept is implicit and = 
tected by safeguards in 78 of these constitutions. Only four 
contain the carpetbag concept of social equality. Those four 
are Guatemala,” the Mongol Peoples Republic, * the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic,* and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.** 

Mongolia puts it this way: “Equal rights in all spheres of 
the state, econemic, cultural, and sociopolitical.” 

Russia puts it this way: “Equality of rights of citizens of 
the U. S. S. R. irrespective of their nationality or race; in all 
spheres of economic, government, cultural, political and other 
public activity.” 

America expressed it in the 14th amendment with the 
phrase—“‘equal protection of the laws.” The carpetbaggers 
that fell on Alabama in 1867, didn’t fall on the Nation in 
1868. We can thank God for that. 

Thirty-one of the constitutions of the nations of the world 
use exactly the same equality clause,”* to wit: ‘Equal before 
the law.” 

Each of the other 47 non-Communist nations use language 
that means the same thing. (See Peaslee, Constitutions of Na- 
tions.) 

France rejected Jeffersonian advocacy to copy George 
Mason’s concept into her Declaration of Rights of 1789, in 
these words: “All men are born and remain free and equal 
in respect of rights.” 

In the bath of blood we know as the French Revolution, 
Jefferson's defacement replaced the Mason original in 1793, 
as follows: “All men are equal by nature.” 

That substitution was symtomatic of the government of 
flesh that was to leave a tragic legacy in the history of France. 
After 153 years of sorrow, Jefferson’s advocacy was stricken 
and Mason's concept went back into her fundamental law in 
1946, exactly as it was in 1789.** Six years before, France had 
found the light in sackcloth and ashes. Her revolutionary 
motto: “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” was stricken from 
the tomb of her liberty That cluster of inconsistencies no 
longer tarnishes the tricolor of France. 


The doctrine of sociracial equality no longer stands forth 
in this world, except in four Communist countries and within 
the secret chamber of a strange Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

On June 26, 1787, Alexander Hamilton, speaking on the 
floor of the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia said: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty exists. It unavoid- 
ably results from that very liberty itself.” 

Every mind assented. 

It is inequality that gives enlargement to intellect, energy, 
virtue, love and wealth. Equality of intellect stabilizes medi- 
ocrity. Equality of wealth makes every man poor. Equality of 
energy renders all men sluggards. Equality of virtue suspends 
all men without the gates of heaven. Equality of love would 
stultify every manly passion, destroy every family altar and 
mongrelize the races of men. Equality of altitude would make 
the whole world a dead sea. Mountains rise out of plains. 
Plains rise out of the sea. 


Equality of freedom cannot exist without inequality in the 
rewards and earned fruits of that freedom. It is inequality 
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that makes “the pursuit of happiness” something other than a 
dry run or a futile chase. nin 

On page 334 of his book (cited above) Francis Lieber said: 
“Equality absolutely carried out leads to communism.” Com- 
munism is but another name for equality in slavery. There 
can be no equality of freedom, without leaving to man his 
own free choice of the lawful ‘‘means of acquiring and pos- 
sessing property, and pursuing and obtaining a ed as 
George Mason had it when Jefferson copied and defaced it 
from the first paragraph of the Virginia Declaration of Rights 
of 1776. The right to equality of freedom is a guaranty of the 
right to unequal shares of the earned fruits in freedom. __ 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court on Segregation 
was one in which the Court was led into a vacuum by the 
cybernetics of sociological doctors, who found a judicial blind- 
spot and practiced a fraud upon the judges to victimize a 
helpless people. The most effective ‘‘expert’’ in cybernetics 
semed to be Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, who wrote the American 
Dilemna (1944). His 1,483 pages of ‘‘psychological knowl- 
edge,” financed by Carnegie Foundation, controlled the Court. 
It was cited by the Court as the “modern authority” on which 
its decision was grounded. The American Dilemma is now 
Corpus Juris Tertius in American pseudosocia jurisprudence. 

Dr. Myrdal learned that the biggest blindspot in America 
is our abysmal ignorance as to the basic principles of American 
liberty. He found a vacuum or a vortex into which most 
anything could be thrown and it would pass for food. Thus 
he created an “American Creed,” that would have evoked 
universal laughter but for the fact that his creation was in a 
“blindspot.” Ignorance can’t laugh for fear of being laughed 
at. On page 4 of his atrocity he defined his “creed” as “the 
fundamental equality of all men.” 

In the meni, nce | he said its “tenets were written into the 
Declaration of Independence, the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights and into the constitutions of the 
several States. The ideals of the American creed have thus 
become the highest law of the land.” 

He knew that what he said was an untruth, but he thought 
he was in a blind spot, and had that same feeling of security 
that an ambush gives to a midnight assassin. 

Nevertheless for fear some unbeliever might cite the Con- 
stitution on him he put his shoes on backwards to make 
tracks both ways. On pages 12-13 he said: 

“Conservatism, in fundamental principles, to a great ex- 
tent, has been perverted into a nearly fetishistic cult of the 
Constitution. This is unfortunate since the 150-year-old Con- 
stitution is in many respects impractical and ill-suited for 
modern conditions . . . . The worship of the Constitution 
also is a most flagrant violation of the American creed . . . 
which is strongly opposed to stiff formulas.” 

On page 18, lawyers and judges became anathema to the 
American people and the ‘American creed,” because, as he 
says, the “Judicial order . . . is in many respects contrary to 
all their inclinations.” 

As his cybernetic pages of Slavic philosophy are turned, the 
“American creed” becomes the amalgamator of races. On page 
614, “. . . the cumbersome racial etiquette is ‘un-American.’ ” 

He praised Thomas Jefferson to heaven on page 8 for the 
equality content of the specious “‘creed,” which he claims to 
have found in the Declaration of Independence. But he again 
reversed his shoes on page 90 and damned him to another 
place for proposing emancipation and simultaneous segrega- 
tion of Negroes to Africa, in his Notes on Virginia. 

While reversing his- shoes in rapid succession, his socks 
slipped off. What am odor. On page 9 he exposes a half- 


concealed truth in the midst of half-truths. Here it is: 
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‘Against this [liberty] the equalitarianism in the creed has 
been persistently revolting. The struggle is far from ended. 
The reason why American liberty was not more dangerous to 
equality was, of course, the open frontier and free land, 
When opportunity became bounded in the last generation, 
the inherent conflict between equality and liberty flared up. 
Equality is slowly winning. The New Deal during the thirties 
was a landslide.” 

For once Dr. Myrdal told the God’s truth. Liberty and 
equality cannot coexist. The Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed that truth and used equality to destroy liberty. 
Dr. Myrdal is the modern authority on that truth. Was that 
the purpose of Carnegie Foundation in financing Myrdal’s 
atrocity? John W. Davis is one of the Carnegie trustees. He 
is a lawyer. He defends Carnegie Foundation with the same 
mind he used to defend the Constitution and the Anglo. 
Saxon race. Before a committee of Congress, he defended 
Carnegie’s employment of Alger Hiss, and his retention after 
his treason was known, by pleading stupidity. The blindspot 
in his mind must have been a cavern—a heaven for cybernetics. 

The Supreme Court specifically held that the records in the 
so-called segregation cases affirmatively disclosed that the 
“separate but equal” formula laid down in Plessy v. Ferguson 
(163 U. S. 537), had been fully and completely compiled 
with, and that equality of white and black schools in res 
to all tangible factors had been demonstrated beyond doubt. 
The Court thus found itself faced with three alternatives: 
(1) It could adjudge according to law and facts and find 
in favor of segregation; (2) it could usurp the powers of a 
Constitutional Convention and give to itself power to legis- 
late against segregation; or (3) it could copy Dr. Myrdal and 
Ananias, usurp the power of God, and make new facts. It 
chose both alternatives (2) and (3) and made a new consti- 
tution and new laws for the cases, and new facts for the 
records. It did not hold Plessy v. Ferguson to be bad law. 
It held it to be bad sociology, according to Dr. Myrdal, the 
modern authority. 


Unabashed, the Court went back to the records in the grad- 
uate school cases of Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S. 629), and 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma Regents (339 U. S. 637), and ex- 
tracted from them what the Court described as “intangibles” 
and transplanted them into the Kansas, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Delaware case records, then before the Court. 

Next the court found an intangible lurking in the Kansas 
record that the trial judge had discovered by a new process of 
psychoanalysis. It was that segregation generates a sense of 
inferiority and that such “a sense of inferiority affects the 
motivation of a child to learn.” 

The court didn’t stop to consider whether the effect was 
good or bad. Most psychologists hold that an inferiority 
complex increases the motivation of a child to learn, but the 
Supreme Court could not afford to subject Dr. Myrdal’s 
cybernetics to the light of reason. It transplanted that un- 
evaluated, and hyprocritical intangible into the records of the 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware cases in order to fill 
vacuum with void. By that time the Court had lost all sense 
of reason, direction, and proportion. It then doubled back 
to fill void with vacuum. Here is the new intangible that made 
its first appearance in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and its 
last in a government of law: 

“Whatever may have been the psychological knowledge at 
the time of Plessy against Ferguson, this finding is amply 
supported by modern authority."* Any language in Plessy 
against Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected.” 

The modern «thority as set forth in footnote 11 is quoted 
below.” It is sociology, not psychology. 
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Modern authority is not law. The Court said it wasn't. 
It is not within the remote boundaries of the science of law. 
It first made its appearance as gossip, in whispers and under- 
tones in the secret chambers of the judges. 

It is not evidence, because, as said by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
in U.S. et al v. Abilene & Sou. Ry. Co. (265 U. S. 274, 288): 
“Nothing can be treated as evidence which was not introduced 

such.” 

” Modern authority was never introduced in evidence in any 
of the cases. It couldn’t have been admitted if tendered, 
because it was hearsay and gossip. No court this side of 
Moscow admits such evidence. 

In Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio (301 U. S. 292), the Supreme Court held, by a full 
bench, that to treat anything as evidence which was not intro- 
duced as evidence, denies to the complaining party ‘due 
process of law,” as guaranteed by the 14th amendment. By 
the same reasoning, like judicial misconduct on the part of a 
Federal court is a denial of fifth amendment “due process of 
law.” Thus Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and Kansas 

atties were denied ‘‘due process of law” by the very Court 
that had held such to be unconstitutional. “Sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,’ even though the gander struts. 

In that Ohio case, the commission transplanted factual find- 
ings from an Illinois Federal case into the Ohio record. It 
also transplanted therein “information secretly collected” by 
the judicial body. Exactly what the Supreme Court did in 
the segregation cases. When asked for an opportunity to 
examine, to explain, and to rebut them by the injured party 
in Ohio, the response was a curt refusal. In the so-called segre- 
gation cases no opportunity was given to ask. The whole thing 
was kept secret until the judgment was announced. Justice 
Cardoza spoke for the Supreme Court, in the Ohio case, with 
indignation: 

“The fundamentals of a trial were denied to the appellant. 
. . . This is not the fair hearing essential to due process. It 
is condemnation without trial . . . This will never do if 
hearing and appeals are to be more than empty forms. . . 
There can be no compromise on the footing of conveinence ot 
expediency . . . nothing . . . gave warning . . . of the purpose 
of the commission to wander afield and fix . . . [the facts] 

. without reference to any evidence, upon proofs drawn 
from the clouds. As there was no warning . . . there was 
no consent to it. We do not presume acquiescence in the Joss 
of fundamental rights.” 

Cardoza is no more, but Black is. In National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., et al. v. McGrath (341 U. S. 
123), a group of organizations listed and publicized as com- 
munistic by the Attorney General were complaining that the 
Attorney General had acted on secret information without 
notice and a fair hearing. Justice Black was enraged. His 
sociological blood ran hot. We quote him as he tempefed 
the wind to the shorn lamb skins that concealed the com- 
munistic wolves: 

“The heart of the matter is that democracy implies respect 
for the elementary rights of men, however suspect or un- 
worthy; a democratic government must therefore practice 
fairness; and fairness can rarely be obtained by secret, one- 
sided determination of facts decisive of rights. 

“. .. The plea that evidence of guilt must be secret is ab- 
horrent to free men, because it provides a cloak for the 
malevolent, the misinformed, the meddlesome, and the cor- 
fupt to play the role of informer undetected and uncorrected. 
eens in the dark are apt to look different in the light 
of day. . . . The validity and moral authority of a conclusion 
largely depend on the mode by which it was reached. Secrecy 
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is not congenial to truth-seeking and self righteousness gives 
too slender an assurance of rightness. No better instrument 
has been devised for arriving at truth than to give a person in 
jeopardy of serious loss notice of the case against him and 
opportunity to meet it. Nor has a better way been found for 
generating the feeling, so important to a popular government, 
that justice has been done.” ; 

An “opportunity to meet” Myrdal with a pointed cross- 
examination would have withered him in a few minutes. What 
a dissertation he would have given on George Mason's consti- 
tutional privilege against self-incrimination. He might even 
had cited Pittman, on the history of it. 

In Stromberg v. People of California (283 U. S. 359), 
Stromberg had been convicted in California for violating a 
statute forbidding the display of a red flag “as a sign, symbol, 
emblem of opposition to organized Government or as an in- 
vitation or stimulus to anarchistic action or as an aid to 
propaganda . . . of a seditious character.” 

The Supreme Court reversed the case, holding that it was 
a violation of the 14th amendment thus to trample upon the 
banner of communism and strike its flag of treason. 

However, in Beauharnais v. People of Illinois (343 U. S. 
250), the shoe was on another foot and turned backward. 
The Supreme Court stated the facts as follows: 

“The information, cast generally in the terms of the statute, 
charged that Beauharnais did unlawfully . . . exhibit in public 
places lithographs, which publications portray depravity, 
criminality, unchastity, or lack of virtue of citizens of Negro 
race and color which exposes (sic) citizens of Illinois of the 
Negro race and color to contempt, derision, or obloquy .. . . 
The lithograph complained of was a leaflet setting forth a 
petition calling on the mayor and city council of Chicago ‘to 
halt the further encroachment, harassment, and invasion of 
white people, their property, neighborhoods, and persons, by 
the Negro... .’ Below was a call for one million self- 
respecting white people in Chicago to unite . . ., with the 
statement added that if persuasion and the need to prevent 
the white race from becoming mongrelized by the Negro will 
not unite us, then the aggressions . . . rapes, robberies, knives, 
guns, and marihuena of the Negro, surely will. This, with 
more language, similar if not so violent, concluded with an 
attached application for membership in the White Circle 
League of America, Inc.” 

In his opinion upholding the conviction of Beauharnais, 
Justice Frankfurter expatiated on the terrible racial troubles 
in Chicago and vicinity, describing the race riots in that non- 
segregated area, such as are unknown to the segregated South 
because of segregation. He said: 

“Only those lacking responsible humility will have a con- 
fident solution for problems as intractable as the frictions at- 
tributable to differences of race, color, or religion. . . . Cer- 
tainly the due-process clause does not require the legislature 
to be in the vanguard of science—especially sciences as young 
as human sociology and cultural anthropology. 

““. . . It is not within our competence to confirm or deny 
claims of social scientists as to the dependence of the indi- 
vidual on the position of his racial or religious group in the 
community.” 

So the Red banner streamed in California, while Beau- 
harnais served his sentence in Illinois, because the Court didn’t 
have the competence to evaluate racial issues in a science as 
young as human sociology. 

The Supreme Court just had too much humility to say that 
Illinois had run afoul of the constitutional rights and liberties 
of Beauharnais. Human sociology and cultural anthropology 
were just too young in 1952. The Court thus humbly dis- 
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avowed its competence to confirm or deny claims of social 
scientists on racial issues. 

Never before, in all recorded history, have human sociology 
and judicial competence blossomed before they budded. Never 
before have such flowers been plucked ‘rom the same vine. 

When color alinements changed from white to black, and 
from red, white, and blue to red, human sociology and judicial 
competence descended upon the Court like an avalanche. 
Judicial humility lost its virtue to a strange and alien suitor 
in the secret chambers of the Supreme Court on May 17, 1954. 
Liberty under law was then and there prostituted by the de- 
praved philosophy of equality under sociology. 

A civilization that lets carpetbag doctors paint the alien 
equality philosophy of Karl Marx on the minds of its chil- 
dren for one whole generation cannot expect them to retain 
their liberties. Presidents who systematically exclude lawyers 
from the supreme judicial bench can have no wish to retain 
the liberties of the people. 

Under our common law and under our Constitution, no 
man or body of men may make law for freemen except the 
elected representatives of the people. Every freeman in a 
republic has the despotic right to veto all laws made by any 
man or group of men except his own delegates. For 500 years 
Anglo-Saxon freemen have exercised that veto power. Only 
a blind spot in our knowledge of history could cause any man 
to doubt the right of any freeman to disobey the unconstitu- 
tional edicts of a judge or king. Only fools and pseudo-socio- 
doctors contend that the Supreme Court can make law, but of 
such is the knigdom of tyranny. Constitutional liberty is the 
child of Anglo-Saxon history, christened by the blood of our 
fathers. How could we so soon forget that the leading prin- 
ciple of the American Revolution was that only delegates 
chosen by the people may make constitutions and laws for 
the people? Every forgotten grave from Lexington to York- 
town is a memorial to that principle. 

We have no answer to the dilemma. It may be too late. 
Liberty is lean. In his Virginia bill of rights, George Mason 
said: “‘That no free government, or the blessings of liberty 
can be preserved to any people but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and 
frequent recurrence to fundamental principles.” I‘one but a 
fool would dispute his word. None but a fool, or a cybernetic 
doctor, will tell you that liberty and equality may grow in the 
same soil. 

Equality reaches into the pockets of the frugal to put fat 
on lazy bones. Fat fools don’t fight, except at the trough. 
From the trough of equality there may be no road back. The 
next gate may lead to slaughter pens or to the mines of 
Siberia. We may have lost the will to be free. 

In closing we mention one answer taken from the history 
of the sanguinary struggles of the Anglo-Saxon race to retain 
liberty under law. The one word that best describes it is seg- 
regation. The very gates of heaven were built for the sole 
purpose of segregating the good from the bad and the true 
from the false. The God who segrgates beyond the earthly 
gtave by the principle of inequality, segregated the races of 
men in the beginning by the principle of color, placing the 
yellow man in Asia, the black man in Africa, the white man in 
Europe,and the red man in America. We must not be afraid 
to practice his principles. 

At the peak of the tyranny of the sociological Stuart kings 
in England, our forefathers segregated the royal court and 
every friend of the court. As Charles I rode from Whitehall 
to Guildhall and thence into the city of London, with his 
armed guards, seeking to effect the arrest of five members of 
Parliament for opposing his tyrannies in 1641, multitudes lined 
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the streets. Everywhere Charles I turned, his eyes were met 
by cold stares. The only greeting he heard was ‘Privileges of 
Parliament.” ‘Privileges of Parliament.” A man by the name 
of Walker boldly stepped forth and planted a pamphlet in the 
royal carriage at the King’s feet, entitled ‘To Your Tents, 
O Israel.” Thereafter wherever the King and his friends 
were seen they were greeted: “To Your Tents, O Israel,” 
As Charles I went to the block to lose his head, the crowd 
cried out to him: ‘“To your tents, O Israel.” 

Forty-five years later that watchword of freedom was still 
ringing in the ears of old Judge Jeffries of the Bloody Assizes, 
At the trial of Richard Baxter, in 1685, Jeffries was in a rage, 
From the bench and before the royally packed jury, he 
screamed at Baxter: ‘““Time was when no man was so ready to 
bind your king in chains and your nobles in fetters of iron, 
crying, ‘To your tents, O Israel.’” As Jeffries cheated the 
gallows to die in London Tower, rather than on Tower Hill, 
“To your tents, O Israel’ was the last sound recorded in his 
depraved mind. 

In 1773, as the chains of slavery were being forged for our 
forefathers in the American Colonies, the Sons of Liberty re- 
vived that old Anglo-Saxon watchword. Sociojudicial prosti- 
tutes were chilled to the marrow of their bones as they con- 
stantly heard that cry, and saw it written on roadsides. When 
they tried to hold courts on Massachusetts circuits, jurors 
called to the bar stood mute and took no oaths. 

The irate socio-judicial tools of tyranny were finally led 
from the bench at Worcester by an orderly crowd of 5,000 
patriots and gently caused to walk between parallel single files, 
each of 2,500 patriots and were gently forced to disavow, 30 
times, compliance with the tyrannical laws of England they 
were sent there to enforce—30 times. A symbol of the 30 
times Parliament had been forced to reaffirm Magna Carta on 
account of depraved king’s judges who had destroyed govern- 
ments by laws in England and driven our forefathers to 
American shores. As those judges were herded to a haven to 
his majesty’s ships, the last words that rang in their ears was, 
“To your tents, O Irael.’’ Samuel Adams was the brain be- 
hind it in New England. Segregation was the secret. Every 
traitor to his land and race was segregated. 

In Virginia the committee system was instituted. George 
Mason was the brains. George Washington was Mason’s most 
effective segregator. The Washington papers in the Library 
of Congress still contain the papers George Mason wrote for 
Washington to circulate for signatures. In fact, Mason wrote 
every state paper Washington ever carried in his pockets before 
he assumed command of the continental army before Boston. 
Washington went to Williamsburg with Mason’s Fairfax 
county resolutions in his pocket in the spring of 1774. There 
they became the Virginia resolves in the summer, and at 
Philadelphia they became the Continental resolves in the fall. 
Listen to the old Anglo-Saxon doctrine of segregation in pata- 
graph 20, “that the respective committees of the counties, i 
each colony . . . publish by advertisements in their several 
counties, a list of names of those (if any such there be) who 
will not accede thereto; that such traitors to their country may 
be publicly known and detested.” 

Every traitor was segregated in order that America might 
regain its freedom. Every traitor must be segregated in 1954 
that we may retain that freedom they won for us. The Anglo 
Saxon race must again emulate the Founding Fathers and oF- 
ganize to fight fire with brimstone. ‘Sons of Liberty” is aa 
honored name for such an organization. ‘To your tents, 0 
Israel” ** is an honored watchword. Above all remembet 
this: Samuel Adams and George Mason had brains and charat- 
ter. There is no substitute for those qualities at the top. 
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2 Wigmore on Evidence, 3d edition, vol. 8, p. 303 et seq. 

* His speech reported in Tulane Law Review, December 1953, vol. 
28, p. 1. 

* Art. 1, sec. 1, Alabama constitution, 1875. 

“In Arkansas constitution art. 11, sec. 1, 1864; out, art. 11, sec. 2, 
constitution 1874; in Florida, art. 1, sec. 1, 1868; out, art. 1, sec. 1, 
1885; in Louisiana title 1, art. 1, 1868; out, 1879. Maryland, 1864; 
out, 1867. In, South Carolina, art. 1, sec. 1, 1868; out, 1895. 

5 Idaho (art. 1, sec. 1, constitution, 1889). 

* Indiana (art. 1, sec. 1, constitution, 1851). 

* Kentucky (sec. 1, constitution, 1890). 

® North Carolina (art. 1, sec. 1, 1868). 

* Massachusetts (pt. 1, art. 1, 1780). 

2° Nevada (art. 1, Sec. 1, 1864). (See Thorpe’s Charters and Con- 
stitutions alphabetically and chronologically arranged.) 

# Art. 23. 

18 Art. 79. 

38 Art. 103. 

44 Art. 123. (See Constitutions of Nations, alphabetically arranged, 
by Peaslee (1950).) 
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18 Albania, art. 12; Argentina, art. 28; Belgium, art. 6; Brazil, art. 
141, Bulgaria, art. 71; Burma, art. 13; China, art. 7; Costa Rica, art. 
25; Cuba, art. 20; Czechoslovakia, sec. 1; Egypt, art. 3; El Salvador, 
art. 23; Finland, art. 15; Haiti, art. 11; Ireland, art. 40 (1) ; Italy, art. 
3; Japan, art. 14; Korea, art. 8; Lebanon, art. 7; Lichstenstein, art. 31; 
Luxembourg, art. 11; Monaca, art. 5; Nicaragua, art. 109; Panama, 
art. 21; Paraguay, art. 33; Rumania, art. 16; Switzerland, art. 4; Thai- 
land, sec. 27; Turkey, art. 69; Uruguay, art. 8; Yugoslavia, art. 21. 

2° Peaslee, Constitutions of Nations, vol. II, p. 21. 

17K. B. Clark, effect of Prejudice and Discrimination on Person- 
ality Development (Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, 1950); Witmer and Kotinsky, Personality in the Making 
(1952), ch. VI; Deutscher and Chein, the Psychological Effects of 
Enforced Segregation; A Survey of Social Science Opinion, 26 J. 
Psychol. 259 (1948); Chein, What are the Psychological Effects of 
Segregation Under Conditions of Equal Facilities: 3 Int. J. Opinion 
and Attitude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld; Educational Costs, in Dis- 
crimination and National Welfare (McIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; Frazer, 
the Negro in the United States (1949), 674-681. And see generally 
Mrydal, An American Dilemma (1949). 

18 This was the watchword of revolt of the 10 tribes of Israel, when 
they separnted from Rehoboam. 


The Fallacy of Giantism 


CHEAP PRICES DO NOT BRING PROSPERITY 


By EDWARD WIMMER, Vice President, National Federation of Independent Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Delivered at the National Convention of the Independent Bankers Association of America, Detroit, Michigan, April 30, 1954 


ISTINGUISHED guests and Mr. DuBois, my fellow 
Americans: 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be here before this 
wonderful group of American free enterprisers, and, like all 
other speakers who are privileged to address an audience of 
bankers, I want to say that to me it is a genuine privilege and 
a great opportunity. This I mean from the bottom of my heart, 
because, in talking to the grocers, hardware men, little dry 
cleaners, small packers and druggists, and various other in 
many lines of business throughtout the United States, I usually 
find that these other independents have great respect for their 
local banker. 

If a little grocer has lunch at the Kiwanis Club, or some 
other civic organization, and sits next to the banker, that 
afternoon he tells his customers, “I had lunch today with 
Banker Snodgrass and he thinks everything is going to be all 
right.” Or whatever the case happens to be. 

You bankers are the distinguished citizens of your com- 
munities and it is a distinguished opportunity to talk to you, 
and I want you to know that I have great respect for the 
patience of men like yourselves who sit and listen to voices, 
voices, voices—coming from convention platforms, from tele- 
vision, radio, and from all other directions. This patience of 
those who listen has amazed me for the past many years. It 
is in this thought that I feel every speaker today owes a 
tremendous obligation to his audience. 

We only progress as we exchange ideas; as we hold to the 
good and get rid of the bad. Anyone can criticize, and 
criticism is important, but there is a great need for judgments 
which emerge out of a profound faith in the goodness of 
human beings, and if criticism of those things which destroy 
faith, which eat away at the foundations of freedom and 
happiness, is made with a clear self-consciousness that all 
men grow by constructive criticism, then the more of it we 
have the better off we will be. 

; In other words, doesn’t our hope lie, as one person put it: 
in searching criticism of the intellectual and moral rows sea 
of our technological society. A radical they say, is one who 
tries to get to the root of any problem, and under the condi- 





tions I have just enumerated, criticism and radicalism take on 
a new meaning. 

My last appearance before your splendid organization was, 
I think, in 1943, in Minnesota. Your organization began in 
the same year I started my own activity in behalf of independ- 
ent business, and I wish that I had known that year of the 
meeting of Ben DuBois and a few other bankers, who were 
getting together to discuss the same objectives I was pursuing 
in my own small way. 

In the year 1931, I was a small businessman. In 1932, I 
wasn’t. I got drafted into the army of unemployed and learned 
what it was to be a»solutely broke; to watch people standing 
in long lines in front of a bank that had just closed its doors, 
and, like a lot of other Americans, I began to ask for reasons 
why. 

Before going any further, permit me to say something kind 
about Ben DuBois, who was asking a lot of questions and who 
wanted to come up with some answers. To praise him would 
be merely to repeat what others have said ever since this 
Organization began. Ben is a crusader at heart, and a true 
and wonderful Arnerican. A man who speaks his mind, and 
I always feel extremely proud whenever he has called me 
“friend.” In passing, may I also compliment your magazine, 
The Independent Banker, which every banker ought to read 
from cover to cover, and it wouldn’t be bad if a lot of people 
throughout the United States could read many of the editorials 
and the statements of bankers printed in the columns of this 
publication. 

Gentlemen, the pride of a community is usually a strong 
bank. There is nothing that gives a person a greater feeling 
of security than a bank account, which in many cases doesn’t 
need to be very big to provide some sort of security. 

Personally, I know little if anything about money. One 
great man in the banking world, Montague Norman of the 
Bank of England, said a great thing about money. He said, 
“I don’t understand it.” Everyone in this country knows, 
however, that money is like fertilizer—it has got to be spread 
around—and the economy that is developed to keep it spread, 
will never be over-run with Communism. 
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Before launching into my subject, I would like to say that 
looking around today gives me a feeling of confusion. I feel 
like the farmer who was standing in the middle of a pasture 
with a rope in his hand wondering whether he had found a 
rope or lost a cow. A year and a half ago, the average man 
knew whether he wanted to be a Republican or a Democrat, 
and he didn’t mind telling a lot of people just how he felt. 
It seems that today the average Republican doesn’t know 
whether to stay Republican and go to the poorhouse or become 
a Democrat and help build them. 

My desire is to comment on those things about which I 
feel the least confusion, and which are not subject to quick 
changes. Since you have speakers who are experts on the 
banking business, my comments will be confined largely to 
things which I believe are pertinent to your future as inde- 
pendent bankers, and I shall leave the rest to the experts. 


We have been moving swiftly, particularly since the first 
of the year, into what might well be called the era of profit- 
less prosperity—the era of the by-pass. The chisel age. For 
example, how many people have said to you, if you need a 
new refrigerator or a new television set, or a washing machine, 
“I can get it for you wholesale.” Or, “I can tell you where 
you can get it wholesale.” 


Now, doesn’t that help your retailers who have accounts at 
your bank, and the wholesalers and the small manufacturers 
who sell them—and the salesmen who sell the stores and the 
clerks in the stores. Here in Detroit practically every member 
of a labor union and thousands of other people are carrying 
a card that is alleged to entitle all workers or anyone who has 
this card, to a fifteen to thirty per cent discount on anything 
they want, from a carton of cigarettes to a Cadillac. We seem 
to be getting one idea after another on how we can cut corners, 
and how we can bring more efficiency into our business—in 
order to save money so more can be put out of work— 
so that there are less things bought—so the Government has 
to take care of more people. 


Walter Reuther made a speech in Ohio and he said: “It 
is time for the workers to do what the farmers are doing with 
their co-ops, to form their own co-ops; to buy direct.” 

Anyone who heard him as he painted a beautiful picture 
of how cheaply they could buy if they could cut out all para- 
sitic middlemen, would really have believed the moon was 
made of green cheese. Yet, his listeners swallowed it, hook, 
line and sinker. 

I wrote Mr. Reuther and asked him to park his car across 
the street from a little delicatessen doing five hundred dollars 
a week, and count the Plymouths, Dodges and Fords and other 
kinds of cars that his UAW is making that were stopping in 
front of this little delicatessen carrying salesmen selling every- 
thing from cigarettes and peanuts to clothespins, flour, coffee, 
candy, cookies; collecting on the cash register or the adding 
machine, trying to sell new fixtures, a new sign; selling insur- 
ance, getting a subscription for a trade journal, or seeking a 
contribution for their church or civic organization. 

All day long a steady stream of automobiles. Then I asked 
him to park across the street from a big A&P or Kroger Super 
Market, or even a Sears Roebuck store that may be doing 
sixty thousand dollars or more per week, and see if he could 
count a single car that stopped in front of those big stores to 
sell the manager anything, to get a subscription to a trade 
journal, to sell insurance or get a contribution. 

I then said to Mr. Reuther: “Figure out how many people 
you are going to eliminate with your ideas, and then see who 
is going to be making automobiles to sell to whom.” 

My understanding is, a few weeks later the Consumer Co- 
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operative Headquarters of the CIO became very quiet. So far 
as I know, Mr. Reuther hasn’t said a word since. 

Consider the movie that was put out by the Chrysler Motor 
Car Company several years ago. This movie showed the 
wonders of American mass production, and then finally it 
got into mass distribution, and on the screen there appeared 
rows upon rows, Main Street after Main Street, of chain after 
chain, but not a sign of an independent. I wrote the president 
of the Chrysler Corporation and asked him to do the same 
thing I had asked Mr. Reuther to do, and received a page and 
three-quarter letter stating that the officials of Chrysler had 
never given this matter a single thought. My information was 
that the films were called in and changed. 

Now, if the men ~vho are at the head of such organizations 
as the CIO and Chrysler haven't thought about the importance 
of the independent, what can we expect from the average con- 
sumer, and especially when the bankers and businessmen them- 
selves haven't said anything about their independence. 

One day I spent considerable time with one of the most 
highly paid lawyers in the country. He said to me, after some 
argument: “I buy everything from A&P and I think every- 
body should buy from A&P if they can buy there any cheaper.” 

My answer was: “I presume you ate in a pretty nice restau- 
rant this noon. The hat check girl probably took your coat 
and hat, and a hostess probably led you to a table.” 

Then I said: “Couldn’t you hang up your own hat? 
Couldn’t you have found your way to a table without the aid 
of a hostess? In this case you helped to make two girls 
accountable citizens in their community. You helped them to 
buy clothes, and in jobs like that they are almost certain to 
catch a husband and maybe raise a family. Why not the same 
attention to people and their importance wherever you buy? 
And why not enjoy the feeling that you are helping other 
people wherever you buy, so that in the long run they will 
be helping you?” 

After several hours of arguing, he put his arm around my 
shoulder and we walked down the stairs, and he said: “Maybe 
you are right.” 

Gentlemen, there is a man in this nation today by the name 
of John McPherrin, and he is the Publisher of American 
magazine, one of the oldest.in the United States. A recent 
statement he made sets the theme of my talk, and I believe it 
should set the theme for this convention: 

“We would like to think of the locally known businessmen 
as the neighborhood statesmen of America. They are wise 
enough in most cases to sell the philosophy of free enterprise, 
and we have always felt that there is no better example of the 
American ideal than a small businessman holding his owa. 
National leaders who are trying to enlighten the public will 
find it very worth while to work closely with the neighborhood 
leaders up and down the Main Streets of America. We need 
never worry about America if local businessmen will carry the 
truth about free enterprise to their customers.” 


Gentlemen, are you carrying the truth about free enterprise 
to your customers? Are you a Main Street statesman who stands 
up for the things you believe in? I know you are wise enough 
to sell the philosophy of free enterprise, and 1 know we won't 
have to worry too much about America if you do. 

Like ourselves and like you, John McPherrin believes in a 
profit economy of free enterprise based on fair wages, fait 
prices and fair profits. Too many people in America today do 
not realize that you can’t get fair wages out of anything but 
fair prices, and that only fair profits can maintain a free entet- 
prise economy. All we are hearing from our economists today, 
who are advising big businessmen what to do, is more pro- 
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duction per man hour, more efficiency, and cheaper prices over 
the retail counter. 

I call your attention to the fact that hamburger was 7c a 

d in 1932, which was plenty cheap. Corn was 25c a 
Pishel. Dresses were selling for 79c, but there were sixteen 
million people who couldn’t buy the hamburger. 

Consider the tariff which you heard so much about yester- 
day. It, too, is a call for cheap prices made possible by the 
cheap wages of foreign countries. The advocates of lower 
tarift walls seem to think they can flood this country with che 
same price goods that we had in 1932, and that American 
workers will continue to stay on their jobs and pay taxes. 

We maintain that if the tariff walls are reduced any more, 
that more and more small factories will close down; they 
won't have any profits to put in your banks. You will forget 
that they ever existed. That is why I say that one hundred 
and sixty million people in this country cannot prosper two 
billion people across the water by merely letting down our 
tariff walls. 

We are already spending billions of dollars in give-away 

rograms ; then there are our military expenditures in these 
cide countries. We are spending hundreds of millions in 
travel; we are investing billions in new plants all over the 
world, ready to hire cheap labor to dump cheap goods on our 
markets. What more do they want us to do for Europe and 
Asia? 

Liken this country to a lake that is full of water, then think 
of four other lakes that are at a lower level. Consider what 
would happen if you ran a drain from the well filled lake 
to the other four. You would level them all to the same level. 

Not many years ago Japan sold us about five per cent of 
the gloves bought on the American market. It is said that 
today Japan is selling more than fifty-five per cent of the 
gloves sold in America, and the Swiss are providing eighty- 
seven per cent of all the watch movements sold in the United 
States. 

It is so easy to get the wrong perspective . . . An Indian 
went into an automobile dealer in Oklahoma to buy a new 
car. He said, “Me want big car.” His feathers were sticking 
up on his head and his robe was around his shoulders, but he 
had pleanty of money, and a car was placed on the open 
road near the dealer and the Indian climbed in behind the 
wheel. 

The dealer said, ‘Can you drive, Chief?” 

He answered, ‘No, me no can drive. But me drive.” 

He was shown how to step on the gas and in Oklahoma 
there is lots of open space. The old Chief went tearing down 
the road. About two hours later he came tearing back; his 
feathers were gone and he was quite a mess. His first words 
were, “Me Want New Car.” 

The automobile dealer, thunder struck, said, ‘For heaven's 
sake, what happened to you and where's the other car?” 

The old Chief answered, “Me go down road like hell. 
Telephone poles, fense posts, she come up road like hell. 
Me see bridge comin’. Turn off to let bridge go by. Me need 
new car.” 

Gentlemen, the old Indian had the wrong perspective. 

We've got to get the right perspective on this tariff question or 
any other. And here is where we bite down on the meat of 
this subject. 
; Our position is just this: America was built on widespread, 
independent ownership of farm, home and business enterprise, 
wherever practical and possible, with local control over local 
affairs. No country, no free society was ever built on any 
other foundation. The more the independents the freer the 
nation. 
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Many little businesses grew into big businesses, and we 
need big business. And, Gentlemen, we are going to have 
big labor unions and big Government no matter what we do, 
but today we are faced with a situation whereby consolidation 
and merger have brought about a monster type of business, 
monster labor unions and monster Government. 

Our recommendations are that we unwind the whole show; 
that we put every bank and every corporation in this country 
back on its own feet again where Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Andrew Jackson would ask that they be put, if they were 
alive today. 

Someone may say that this is being too radical, but I ask 
you to think of what I said in the beginning, that a radical is 
a man who intellectually goes to the bottom of all problems. 
Dante said, 2,000 years ago: ‘The hottest places in hell are 
reserved for those who in a period of crisis maintain their 
neutrality.” 

Do you dare to be neutral? Don’t you want to have a small 
part in the building of a guard rail along our economic high- 
way, rather than a part in rescuing its thousands of victims? 

If I asked you to write down on a piece of paper this 
morning what three things you want out of life, you would 
probably state them as: something to love, something to hope 
for, and something to do. There you have an economic sys- 
tem; the three things that are fundamental to American family 
life, to the dreams of our youth, the hopes of our veterans, 
and, in fact, that is all the people of the whole world want, 
really, is something to do, something to love, and something 
to hope for. 

An expanding business system and a government that pro- 
vides the people with freedom of opportunity, will come closer 
to meeting these three needs than any other system so far 
devised by man. Thomas Jefferson said it in other words, 
when he wrote: 

“It is not to the advantage of a republic that a few should 
control the many when nature has scattered talent throughout 
the conditions of men.” 

Please look back with me, quickly, so that we may get some 
idea why we are where we are, and what we may be able 
to do to get where we want to go. 

Listen to the statement of the man who was vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company in 1930. On October 15 of 
that year he said: “It is encouraging to note that business 
activity is no longer slowing down.” 

December 15, two months later: ‘Business is stagnant. We 
have men, money, materials, and markets, but we are unable 
to put them together.” 

On June 14, 1931, another big businessman said: “The 
European countries all appear confident that an upturn in 
business is imminent.” 

Two months later the headlines in Germany: “Berlin closes 
banks. All banks fail.” Headlines in Britain: “Great Britain 
suspends gold payments today. Closes stock exchange.” 

We are hearing the same statements today about readjust- 
ments, recessions, and re-employment, and we are all asked 
to be optimistic about the future. No one wants to be a realist 
who is willing to see that we have been living in a fool’s 
paradise with an H-Bomb in the cellar, and, according to the 
headlines, a Communist in every attic. 

Prior to 1929 and prior to the statements I have just read 
you, we passed through the greatest period of merger and 
consolidation and chain store growth that ever took place 
anywhere in the world. A crash was inevitable. The people 
of the small towns had been deserting their communities to 
drive to the county seat to buy from ears Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward, who were creating a great drain pipe that was 
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sucking away hundreds of millions of dollars from all the 
communities in the United States. 

They deserted their little independents, these people, and 
forgot their independent banks. And these mergers and con- 
solidation and forgetfulness contributed to the death of 15,000 
small banks, and mostly within a year, while the profits of 
A&P were thirty-one millions of dollars. 

In 1933 we got F.D.R. and his hypodermic needle, and we 
all were glad to get it. We had our parades. We had our 
NRA stickers on our windows and windshields, and listened 
to the chats from the fireside, and we were all for W.P.A. 
and P.W.A., and the rest of the alphabet that was used to 
designate the various forms of relief that breathed life into 
our business system. 

By 1937 there was a great clamor for a cessation of spend- 
ing, and the shovels were kicked from under the W.P.A. 
workers and they fell flat on their face. Things began to 
look pretty bad, but the rumblings of war were being heard 
around the world. In 1939 we got our defense boom. We 
began to make ships, uniforms, put guns into the hands of 
people—we gave them away—we started making more muni- 
tions; the steel mills began moving, and everybody said that 
our free enterprise system was beginning to work. 

By 1941, all but seven million people were employed on 
private jobs. Then one night we heard the shocking news that 
Pearl Harbor had been bombed. We were put in clover. 

Our free enterprise system really went to work. We bought 
our women better clothes. We paid off our mortgages. Our 
farmers bought five hundred thousand new tractors in a short 
period of time. Everybody was working and everybody was 
making money, and everybody was happy except the mothers 
whose three hundred thousand sons were buried under the 
white crosses of Europe, and those mothers whose sons, a 
hundred and thirty thousand of them, were laid up in the 
hospitals of the world and who, today, are the forgotten 
men of the world. 

Yes, and because we were successful in helping to destroy 
two-thirds of the wealth of the world and helping to kill and 
maim fifty million people in the world, we were successful in 
our private enterprise system, they said, and capitalism was 
working. 

We made more guns and more gadgets, and we had more 
bathtubs than all the rest of the world put together. And they 
say we won the war, and never had to give up our butter or 
strawberries. 

After the war was over we began to fill our empty ware- 
houses, and a new wave of prosperity swept over the land. 
But, in 1949, our warehouses began to fill up. We had four 
million unemployed, and there was talk of a depression. And 
then we got Korea and we were back in business. 

You know the aftermath of the Korean War. And you know 
that the total of our war expenditures, from the beginning of 
World War I’, was more than seven hundred billion dollars. 
Enough money to build a home, fill it with furniture, put a car 
in front of the door, and several hundred dollars in the bank 
for every civilized family in the world. 

Now, we are back where we were in 1949, and the bureau- 
crats are worried. One of them said he thought we ought to 
build another bridge across the Mississippi (to keep the people 
employed ) —lengthwise. 

My friends, the private and public debt of the United States 
is more than six hundred billion dollars. That will make 
a carpet of one dollar bills fifty feet wide reaching from here 
to the moon, and that is the carpet we are spreading out in 
our economic life for our boys and girls to follow. Will they 
walk this carpet? Will they carry the burdens we have placed 
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upon their shoulders? I think they will, if we give them a 
chance not to become the slaves of monopoly power, but @ 
chance to become free men in tomorrow's market place. 

Please do not be complacent about today’s unemployment. 
One man out of a job who cannot find a job is a one-man 
depression. And I am all fed up with this talk about readjust 
ment, because I know that three million men out of work is 
three million serious depressions in the minds of those men, 
and it isn’t right that it should be in a country that has so 
much and needs so much. 

It is very hard to wake up some people to what is going 
on. They remind me of the old Confederate soldier who 
was recently smoked out. It seems that the Atomic Energy 
Commission wanted to drop a bomb in the mountains to see 
what would happen. They chose the place, somewhere near 
the Tennessee-Carolina border, and sent loud speakers over the 
area warning everyone to leave in a hurry. Then they dropped 
the bomb . . . The rocks and the trees went flying through the 
air, and the mountains trembled. 

After the smoke had settled and the rocks had fallen into 
place, an old Confederate veteran, carrying a rusty rifle, stag- 
gered from the edge of a hole into which Pike’s Peak could 
be comfortably dropped. He dusted himself off and, looking 
down into the hole, he said: “I don’t care what Lee says, I'm 
giving up.” 

Gentlemen, can we make the people believe that America 
needs to take three great steps. The first and greatest need is 
a spiritual mobilization the like of which has never been wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world. A partnership of every 
banker and every businessman and every worker in this coun- 
try with God Almighty. 

Two, an economic reorganization and rehabilitation that 
will make this America of ours the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, and not the land of the chain and the 
home of the slave. 

Three, the restoration of representative government. 

Do you believe, my friends, that any free society has ever 
been built on any foundation other than one which guarantees 
a maximum of individual enterprise and a minimum of power 
in the hands of the few? Do you believe, with Herbert Hoover, 
that the entrance of government began strongly three decades 
ago when our industrial organization began to move power- 
fully in the direction of consolidation of enterprise? 

Look at Transamerica. Thirty-three per cent of all bank 
deposits in California; forty-four per cent in Oregon; seventy- 
eight per cent in Nevada; twenty-two per cent in Arizona; 
five per cent in Washington, and I say this is too much power 
for any one bank to have. Every one of those banks—every 
single one of them should be put back on their own feet, and 
that is how far your bank-holding company act should really 
go, but we can’t go all of the way now. 

We can, however, set up a defense against the Northwest 
Bancorporation as another example, which has a virtual mon- 
opoly in Minneapolis with seventy-three banks and branches 
in a seven state area. Forty-three banks in Minnesota; five 
in Nebraska; four in Iowa; four in South Dakota with eigh- 
teen branches; nine in North Dakota; seven in Montana, and 
one in Wisconsin. 

What do they want? I will tell you what they want. They 
want all the banking business of the northwest, and if you 
don’t wake up they are going to get it, and you bankers are 
going to let them get it if you don’t put on your feathers and 
fight as you have never fought before. 

Please, gentlemen, please, get this in your minds. You afe 
not fighting for independent banking. If that is all you have 
to stand on; if the salvation of your own bank is the only 
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thing you have in mind, you have no right to raise your voices, 
no right to protest, no right to appeal to public opinion. 

What you must do is to think and to realize and to: know 
that you are fighting for the next generation, the next and 
the next generation. That you are doing something for the 
free peoples of the whole world—not just fighting to have 
independent banking, but to save independent banking, be- 
cause it is basic to all freedoms, political, economic and social. 

Just look at the automobile picture. Imagine, if you can, 
the statements of so-called experts to the effect that this great 
industry will no longer provide survival for an independent. 
Weigh the forces against Nash, Hudson, Studebaker and 
Packard. Read the stories that even Chrysler is endangered 
by monopolistic practices which have beset the industry. 

The Department of Justice is now investigating the auto- 
mobile industry, and this investigation should be supported 
by every banker in this country with a telegram to his Congress- 
man or to the Department of Justice, and you should send tele- 
grams protesting every banking merger that takes place from 
now on. 

The giants in every industry are mopping up the whole 
country—wiping out independent grocers by the thousands. 
National Dairy has over 500 dairies; controls the Kraft Cheese 
Corporation. What more do they want? 

I will tell you what they want. They want every dairyman 
in the country and all those little guys who put their money 
in your bank, and who have investments and who hire people 
in their communities. 

Look at the three big soap companies and see what they are 
doing to wipe out the small soap companies with their coupon- 
ing, and wasteful and extravagant practices. The three big 
soap companies have nearly ninety per cent of all the soap 
business; five big tire companies have nearly all of the tire 
business, and our economists, people in high Government 
office, have looked at this ravaging situation and have actually 
concluded that companies compete most effectively, just as 
men fight most effectively, when they are trying to knock each 
other out. 

Who are your allies in your fight against monopoly in bank- 
ing, in your fight to get passage of your bank-holding com- 
pany act? I'll tell you who they are. They are the oil jobber, 
the small coal operator, the small grocer, the small hardware 
man, the independent farmer, the worker who wants to be 
free of monopoly control whether it comes from labor, 
industry or government. They are the furniture men, yes, 
all the men of Main Street America who are stil! in business 
and are independent. And you need them and they need you. 

We have even read where Mr. Eisenhower has been advised 
that it would be a good thing for the small farmers to con- 
solidate into groups and small corporations. What do you 
country bankers think about what is happening to the little 
chicken farmer or the small grower of vegetables; the guy 
who has a couple of hundred chickens laying eggs and bringing 
them into town, and who, like you independent bankers, are 
the very bulwark of the nation’s freedom. All this in the 
name of efficiency ; in the name of monopoly. 

General Johnson said one time that we can tear down all 
the fences in Kansas, put a string of tractors across Kansas 
and grow enough wheat to feed the world. But he also said 
that “there is such a thing as too damn much efficiency.” 

One economist asked: ‘‘Is there any sense in having three 
banks on three corners of one business section?” Is there any 
sense in having three filling stations when one could do all 
of the business? Is there any sense in a whole lot of little 
coal operators trying to keep their mines open when one big 
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mine, highly mechanized, could turn out more coal at lower 
prices with less help? 

Near the end of the second World War, Lord Beaverbrook, 
of England, publisher of a paper with nearly three million 
daily circulation, said editorially: 

“Strolling down the main street of Leatherhead, where 

I live, I counted twenty-two chain stores in three minutes. 

One of these companies had no units in Great Britain in 

1909, but in 1939 they had 737 stores. I call upon all 

Chambers of Commerce, trade associations, bankers, and 

all tradesmen, to tackle this question of absentee owner- 

ship, for if it is not settled, British Tommies are coming 
home from a war to find the retail field closed to them.” 

Was it closed? Yes—by the Socialists. 


Ben DuBois said it all, early in the ’30’s, when he declared: 


“Our capitalistic system has within it the seeds of its 
own destruction.” 


And those seeds of destruction are in the words of Shakes- 
peare who wrote, those many years ago: 


“Everything includes itself in power, power into will, 
will into appetite, and appetite a universal wolf that will 
at last eat himself up.” 


Let us follow through with the statement of John K. 
Galbraith, author of “American Capitalism.” He says: 


“The present generation of Americans, if it survives, 
will buy its steel, copper, brass, automobiles, tires, soap, 
shortening, bacon, cigarettes, whiskey, cash registers and 
caskets from a handful of men.” 


My friends, just stop and think for a moment, what we are 
doing to our graduates. Our boys and girls in our colleges. 
In 1928 a poll was taken of young people on our campuses, 
and they were asked: ‘“What are your plans after graduation?” 
Seventy-five per cent said they wanted to go into business 
for themselves. Two years ago another poll was taken, and 
only two per cent said they wanted to go into business for 
themselves. Think, think, think what we have done to young 
America, when we hear these young men saying, over and 
over again, that they want to go to work for the biggest 
corporation, get into the labor movement, or take up a Govern- 
ment career. They ask, ““What chance would I have, running 
a small business?” 

Mr. Banker, listen to me. The housewife, the farmer, the 
student, and, yes, many of your own wives, see only Doctor 
Jekyll in the beautiful front of the chain store. But behind 
its doors is Mr. Hyde, and the average man today who looks 
upon the bank-holding companies, their beautiful buildings 
and up-to-date services, sees only Doctor Jekyll, but Mr. Hyde 
is behind that door, too. 

The American farmer today is little less than a chain store 
slave. He gets up in the morning, puts on his chain store 
pants and shirt, sox, shoes and cap. He picks up his chain 
store milk bucket and goes out to milk a subsidized cow. He 
pours the milk into a can that came from Sears Roebuck or 
Montgomery Ward, loads it into a truck tired by Sears 
Roebuck and run on Standard Oil gasoline. He sells the 
milk to National Dairy or Borden, and takes his money to 
Kroger, or some other chain, and buys his food. His wife 
cooks it for him on a chain store stove and serves it with 
chain store utensils. After supper, instead of reading the 
Bible, he looks at the pictures of the pretty girls in the 
catalogue. 

Later, he crawls into his chain store bed, turns off his 
chain store radio, sets his chain store alarm clock, and rests 
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his head on a chain store — And do you know what 
Sears and Montgomery Ward have done to show their appreci- 
ation? They are printing their catalogues on slick paper. 

Does the American farmer know what has happened to 
him? Does he know what he has done to his town, his sons 
who might have started a little business in the neighborhood 
town and raised their families where he could enjoy his grand- 
children, and watch them all become responsible, accountable 
citizens? Of course not. He has no idea what he has done to 
himself, because the bankers, the grocers, the hardware men, 
and the rest of the independent business people of America 
have been sitting on their hands and remaining silent on the 
most momentous question ever to face a free people. 

Not long ago I was talking to the head of a big airline. I 
asked him if he ever heard of © convention of branch 
managers, or a convention of chain store managers, and if 
there ever was one what could they talk about and what 
decisions could they make? I told him that it takes big ‘wusi- 
ness to build those big planes he was operating, and it takes 
a big business to run them, but if they weren't filled up with 
jobbers, bankers, wholesalers, retailers, small manufactures 
and their salesmen, and the great middle class going back 
and forth across this country, the Government would end up 
running the airlines and building the planes, and very prob- 
ably there would be only one big airline and it would be 
Government owned. 

You know as well as I that our students, working men and 
our farmers have no idea of the true meaning of the word 
“capitalist.” I think we need to tell them that the little colored 
boy walking down the street in Alabama, looking up at a man 
on the street and saying, “Shine, sir?”, is a capitalist in 
business for himself, on his own initiative. That he is just 
as much a capitalist as John D. Rockefeller ever was, in the 
true meaning of the word, and that men who own lawn 
mowers, or anything else they can say is their own, that 
they, too, are capitalists, and this is one of the stories we 
must tell while there is still time. 

During the past few years you bankers have been more 
outspoken than any other group I know of. Listen to 
D. Emmert Brumbaugh: 


“Monopoly banking not only threatens the tradition 
of banking systems, but it is a threat to free enterprise and 

a straight road to socialism.” 

Guy Sturgeon: “We view with alarm the increasing trend 
toward the monopoly in our banking system.” 

James Peters, Bank of Marchester, Georgia: ‘In numbers 
there is strength. If there had been fourteen thousand steel 
companies, the Government would not have taken them over.” 

E. E. Placek, Wahoo, Nebraska: ‘I have been behind the 
Iron Curtain and I know what caused Communism. It was 
too much wealth and power in the hands of the few as is 
represented in this country in chain stores and chain banks, 
and other kinds of chains.” 

Carroll Byrd, Willows, California: “We are getting the 
story of independent banking not only to our own community 
but to many communities around us. Let every other banker 
do the same, and it won’t be long before our Association and 
the general public will be working hand in hand.” 

Harry Harding, Frank Hollister, William Jennings Bryan 
(your new President)—indorsed the challenge of Orval 
Adams, that “‘now is the time to rally your forces.” 

Now is the time to ask, with W. E. Evans, Halfway, Oregon: 
“What is there to be gained by spending multiplied millions 
in providing a defense of our freedoms from enemies from 
without, while at the same time we permit enemies from 
within to tear us down?” 
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And who among you is not familiar with the advice of the 
man you know as Spike Evans, who has been saying for a 
long time that you need to take your cause to the country. 

You all know, Gentlemen, that you have the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business behind you all the way, and 
you have seen our polls and columns, and our great field force 
is selling your cause up and down the Main Streets of America, 
every day. Many other organizations can be enlisted to support 
bank-holding company legislation such as that now sponsored 
by Senator Capehart and Congressman Multer, but you will 
have to solicit this support, and continue to earn it by being 
vitally concerned with the whole small business problem. 

Mr. Banker, believe me, it is now or never. Again I repeat, 
it isn’t important what happens to you and me. Personally, 
I am willing to scratch with the chickens, wash dishes in a 
restaurant, or do anything else in case of a depression, but I 
want my kids to have an education. I want to help them to 
become accountable, responsible citizens in this community 
and nation. And when my boy walks down the street holding 
the hand of a girl, I want him to be able to look at a vacant 
store and say: ‘Here we will build our future.” And I want 
the banker to be able to help him build. 

In that scene you have free enterprise at work. That is 
your America. That is your Declaration of Independence, and 
it is a vision you should ever keep in mind. 

I understand that Clint Axford, Editor of the American 
Banker, had something to do with the writing of your own 
Declaration of Independents, which has appeared in your 
magazine over the names of many, many bankers throughout 
the United States. Let me repeat it here: 

“We are proud of the part which the independent bank 
has played through the years in building a strong nation. 
We believe that the financial requirements of a com- 
munity are best served by a banking institution owned 
and managed by home folks who know local conditions 
best. We urge independent bankers everywhere to unite 
their efforts for the protection of our free, competitive 
banking system. We are proud to be independent bankers 
because we believe independent banking serves the nation 


best.”’ 


There is a second Declaration of Independence to help 
make the first one live. And it should be put up in your 
windows, and there should be a light over it so that people 
could read it after dark. I am sure it would inspire the grocers, 
druggists and hardware men, and, yes, most of your depositors, 
and the independent farmers who would read it. These other 
independents need this inspiration. They need the example 
which you can set for them. 

Maybe Mrs. Banker herself might start trading with inde- 
pendent merchants instead of the big chain super markets. 
I feel sure, too, that the wives of other businessmen who are 
selling their husbands, their businesses and their home banks 
down the river of monopoly, would do some thinking. 

Surely you must all agree with Woodrow Wilson when he 
said that the most frightening monopoly in the country would 
be a control over credit, and he challenged the people of his 
day to serve the long future and the true liberties of men by 
breaking up that part of it that already existed, and making 
it impossible for any such monopoly to ever rise up on 
American soil. 

These other trends toward monopoly in food, clothing, 
appliances, automobiles, and others, are just as frightening, 
for many of them have already reached such stupendous pro- 
portions as to stagger the imagination. 

Lehman Brothers, a bank-holding company of New York, 
has extended their web of directorates to American Stores, 
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Jewel Tea Company, Kroger, Sears Roebuck, Associated Dry 
Goods, Allied Stores, Federated Department Stores, Gimbel 
Bros., W. T. Grant, Interstate Department Stores, Kaufman, 
Woolworth—and others too numerous to mention. 

Chase National of New York, reached out into Borden, 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Allied Stores, McCrory, H. L. 
Green, and others. Goldman Sachs of New York, tied in 
with Jewel Tea, National Dairy, Sears Roebuck, S. H. Kress, 
Gimbel Bros., Kaufman and the May Company, with J. P. 
Morgan and Guaranty Trust finishing up the picture. 

If you will study these trends, weigh this issue, you must 
know in your hearts that a short way down the road there is 
a sign that reads, “No U-Turn.” If we reach that sign post, 
I think that the American way of life will then rest on a 
three-sided table at which will sit big business, big labor and 
big Government, just as we witnessed it in the steel crisis. 
The decision will be made as to what to do with capitalism, 
with private enterprise as you and I know it and have defended 
it, and you can bet your last dollar that if there are any 
independent bankers left, they won't have anything to do with 
the decisions made around that table. 

So far as Communism is concerned, let it be stated here, 
that investigations, jet planes, bazookas, H-Bombs, germ war- 
fare or any thing we may develop in these fields will never 
conquer or eliminate the communist evil or the communist 
idea. The only answer to Communism is in a better idea, the 
American idea that Washington and Jefferson believed it to be. 

We have not sold the American idea to the rest of the 
world. We have only told them about the gadgets we have 
and the number of telephones, automobiles and refrigerators. 
We haven’t told them about the Sermon On the Mount, about 
what is in the Declaration of Independence. We haven't given 
them any idea of the freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 


Therefore, we have only the friends we have bought, while 
the men of the Hammer & Sickle have marched forward 
losing not a soldier as they attracted the oppressed masses, and 
even intellectuals, with their banners of fanaticism. 

In the two days I have spent at the Convention, talking 
to the members of this dynamic Association, my hopes have 
risen to new heights, and I shall leave here with a feeling 
that a battalion of battling bankers are going to hold high, 
banners of freedom of opportunity which the whole world 
is crying for. 
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We can restore freedom of opportunity and expand it to 
all parts of the world, if we have the courage to start an 
unwinding of the giant bank-holding companies. If we have 
the courage to separate General Motors from du Pont control, 
and, in turn, separate General Motors from control of the 
many companiees which operate under its domination; and 
unwind all of the other giant corporations which have been 
put together in violation of the spirit of the antitrust laws. 

We can then bring bargaining power back to the local level, 
wherever practical and possible. When we have done this, 
much of. which will have to be accomplished through Congress 
and various Government agencies, we can then bring control 
of local affairs in Government back to the local level, too. 

In this kind of a program, and in no other, can we re- 
establish the family farm, the local bank, and the family 
enterprise as the three pillars of our society. By so doing we 
ought to be able to open up the longest and greatest period 
of material progress, human progress and general prosperity 
the world has ever seen. 

In conclusion I would like to offer you copy of a booklet, 
PROSPERITY CAN BE PERMANENT, written by a banker, 
and which I believe proves the fallacy of giantism and the 
fallacy of concentration on efficiency, and the fallacy of the 
theory that low prices over the retail counter will raise our 
standard of living. The author is E. G. Shinner, who wrote 
THE FORGOTTEN MAN in 1935, and I shall be glad to 
send the booklet to any person making the request. 

Before me is a prayer that was contained in a letter written 
by George Washington to a friend: 

‘‘May we have the wisdom to make the best use of the 
advantages with which we are now favored, for if we 
do, we cannot fail to become a great and happy people. 
May the children who live in this land prosper and con- 
tinue to merit the good-will of the other inhabitants of 
the world, while everyone shall sit under his own fig 
tree and there shall be none to make him afraid. May 
the Father of all mercies scatter light and not darkness 
upon our paths, and may all of us in our separate voca- 
tions be useful here and in his own time and way. May 
He make us everlastingly happy.” 


You have been a wonderful audience. The attention you 
have given me will never be forgotten, and may God bless 
you in your homes, and in your businesses. May God bless 
the work of this convention, and, above all, ladies and gentle- 
men, may God Bless America. 


The End of Life 


A GLORIOUS CONSUMMATION 
By KARL H. A. REST, Lecturer, Author, Pastor, Manchester, Michigan 
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mann made his excavations at Mycenae he discovered 

a royal tomb which he later identified as the grave of 
Agamemnon, known by the illustrious title, King of Men. 
All that remained in the royal tomb was a crown, a shield, a 
sword, and a few trinkets which had been badly tarnished by 
age. 
Where was the head which once so proudly wore the crown 
or the strong arm which held the shield, or the quick hand 
_ wielded the sword? Nothing remained but a handful 
of dust. 


W = the noted archaeologist, Dr. Heinrich Schlie- 





It is a somber situation to consider, deeply fraught with 
pathos. After death has made its influence felt, is there noth- 
ing left but a handful of dust? Or is there a life after death? 

Some critics are quick on the trigger. Just mention “life 
after death” and they tell you immediately with caustic sharp- 
ness that they will have no traffic with any “pie in the sky, by 
and by”; they want their pie right now. 

As good artists you, men and women of the platform world, 
have had some experience with critics. You know the critics 
xe) not always right. Sometimes they miss the bus. And so it 
is here. 
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The good things to come do not militate against the good 
things enjoyed here. On the contrary, they enhance their val- — 
ues and give them lasting significance. 

We can see that as soon as we add up the score. What does 
life amount to in the end? Cal! in all the vouchers of life, — 
put them in a column and add them up. What is the net result? 
A handful of dust? 

If the sum total yields nothing more than a zero—and that 
would be the case if the end of life were only a handful of 
dust—a blight creeps over all existence and puts a question 
mark over the value of life itself. A haunting suspicion would 
gnaw at the vitals of the heart: If life amounts to nothing | 
in the end, it is worth nothing! A handful of dust raises a 
cloud which makes it impossible to see any ultimate meaning 
or find any lasting value in life. . 

But faith affirms the end of life is not death. We do not © 
tramp around this world, like cows in a pasture—aimlessly; 
nor do we follow a blind alley which leads nowhere. We walk 
along a chartered road which has a destination. The end of life 
is not death; a handful of dust. The end of life is more life; 
abundant life, eternal life. 

In the framework of eternal life, faith sees that life is 
invested with meaning. Our world is not a vale of tears, 
though many tears are shed in it; it is, as John Keats has 
suggested in a letter to his brother, “a vale of soul-making.” 
The struggles through which we pass; the joys and the sorrows 
we experience; the love and hope we cherish; the aspirations © 
and the ideals to which we cling, do not go for naught; life © 
is not choked in the end by a cloud of dust. These are the ~ 
things which help the soul to grow and make it prepared © 
to enter the full measure of eternal life which follows this 
earthly life. Life goes on to its completion; its path leads | 
straight through the dark tomb of death unto the light of 
everlasting life. 

We believe in eternal life not because we are so good; our 
faith rests upon the goodness of God. The end God has in 
view for his creation is not a handful of dust, thrown against 
the wind; through faith we are given the assurance that he is | 
leading his creation on to a glorious consummation. 

We give expression to our faith in life after death by our © 
memorial service. We take time out of a busy schedule in our 
convention to remember in love those who have gone on be- 
fore us. We pause in prayerful silence, as we read the names 
of those members of the International Platform Association 
who have died during the past year. And we give our praise 
to God who constantly redeems life from destruction, leading 
it to fulfillment in the glory of everlasting life. 
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